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The Buchanan family has presented to our Society two old session 
books of the Cane Hill congregation of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church. One book covers the years 1845 to 1858,the other 1866 to 1922. 
The next issue of FLASHBACK will carry an article based on these old 
session minutes. 

-WCHS- 

The monthly Roundtable of the WCHS was held Aug, 28 at the Mountain 
Inn, with the summer's largest attendance. Dr. Fount Richardson pre- 
sided and introduced a number of out-of-town visitors, A delegation 
from the Benton County Historical Society was present to invite their 
neighbors to the Rogers Diamond Jubilee Celebration, W.J.Lemke con- 
ducted an informal program in which nearly everyone took pert. 

-WCHS- 

Every member ofthe Washington County Historical Society has received. 
our second newsletter telling of the progress made in developing Bat- 
tlefield Park at Prairie Grove. The Prairie Grove committee headed by 
Dr, Fred McCuistion,and the cooperating organizations — U.D.C., Lions 
Club and City of Prairie Grove -— have done an excellent job. Plans 
for the Pioneer Village to be constructed in the Park are well ad- 
vanced. Three century-old log houses have been acquired, including the 
Morrow home where General Hindman and staff spent the night before the 
battle of Prairie Grove. Negotiations are now going on for the histor- 
ic Latta home at Old Vineyard near Evansville. The University's de- 
pertment of architecture is cooperating in the restoration of the pio- 
neer village. Committees are now working on securing public utilities 
for the Park, a monument and markers, a battle museum, and other feat-— 
ures. Our Society's part in the Battlefield Park development is that. 
of consultant on historical matters and publicity. 

-WCHS- 

Because of the interest of one of our members, Mrs.M. D. McLean, our 
Society now owns photostatic copies of som2 important Washington Coun- 
ty documents pertaining to the Civil War, the originals of which are 
in the University of Texas archives at Austin. The photostets include 
copies of four issues of The War Bulletin, published in Fayetteville 
in 1862; a diary kept by Maj. John Henry Brown CSA in northwest Arkan- 
ses in 1861-62; and several letters, including one from Ben iicCulloch 
at Fort Snith to Major Brown in Fayetteville written three weeks be- 
fore the General's death at Pea Ridge, 

We plan to make the information in these documents available in the 
near future to our WCHS membe-s and to historians generally. We thank 
Mrs, McLean for her help in securing this new and important material. 
We regret losing the McLean family from our community.Professor McLean 
hes been head of the University's language department, and Mrs. McLean 
has taught in the Fayetteville public schools. They left Sept. 1 for 
their new home in Honduras, Central America. 

= WCB So = UNIVERSITY OF apna: 
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Mrs. Fannie ii. Wilcox of Austin, Texas, came to Fayetteville least 
month to do some research on her grandfather, Sebron G. Sneed, noted 
Fayetteville judge of the 1840's, We were able to furnish Mrs. Wilcox 
with Judge Sneed's tax lists from 1836 to 1848. 

-WCHS- 

Lead article of the Summer 1956 Quarterly of the Arkansas Historical 
Association is "D.H.Hill and Higher Education in the New South." This 
article about the one-time president of the University is by Prof. Hal 
Bridges, recently of the UofA history faculty. The Quarterly also’ con— 
tains an erticle on Judge Millard Berry of Springdale, written by Tom 
Rothrock of our Society 
sie aa | : -WCHS- | 

Another of Fayetteville's old homes has vanished — as completely as 
if it had never existed, The old Wilson home on West Maple street, 
erected in 1868 by Alfred M. Wilson, has been torn down to make way 
for a new sorority house. Six generations of \Jilsons have been active 
in the life of Fayetteville, including three Mayors from successive 
generations —— Alfred M, Robert J., and Allan M. Wilson. 

-WCHS- 

Northwest Arkansas lovers of history will be interested in the arti- 
cle on "Barry County" in the July 1956 issue of the Missouri Histori- 
. cal Review, The article discusses the role of Cassville and Keetsville 
in the Civil War, which ties in closely with the military action in 
Benton and Washington counties, Ark, Illustrations show the "Old Wire 
Road" marker and the "Confederate Capitol" at Cassville. 

-WCHS -. 

Mr. and Mrs. W.E.R. Crawford of Banning, Calif., spent six weeks in 
Fayetteville this summer. \ihile Mr.Crawford was doing graduate work at 
. the University, Mrs. C was doing research on the pioneer VanHoose ‘fan- 
- ily, of which her husband is a descendant. As a matter of interest, he 
is a grandson of Elizabeth VanHoose Marion. The Crawfords secured a 
great deal of information and many pictures, which they plan to pub- 
lish in book form, They have promised to furnish our Society with 
copies of the VanHoose genealogical records, 
| -WCHS- 
| The Benton County PIONEER published a special edition in honor of 
--.Rogers' Diamond Jubilee. The special issue carried 32 pages of early 
Rogers history, including family records, church history, and eye-wit- 
ness accounts of the arrival of the first train. Thirteen writers are 
represented in this outstanding number. The mechanical work is unesu- 
ally good -— the art work by Elsie M. Sterling and the mimeographing 
by Pauline Mistie. Miss Vera Key, president of the Benton County Soci- 
ety, and her fellow officers can be proud of this special edition. 

-~WCHS- 
The most ambitious attempt to compile a list of books and pamphlets 


-- pertaining to Arkansas history and biography has resulted in the pub-— 


lication of sucha list by the Arkansas History Commission. Compiled 
by Ted R, Worley, executive secretary of the Commission, the 50-page 
pamphlet lists 630 items. Included are the booklets published by the 
Washington Cowmty Historical Society. The Worley compilation is made 
more valuable as a working check list by giving the location of the 


.. items, many of which are quite rare. The libraries where the books can 


be found are those of the Arkansas History Commission, the University 
-of Arkansas, Arkansas State Teachers College, Forrest City Public Li- 
brary, Little Rock Public Library, and the private collection of A, 
Howard Stebbins of Little Rock. 


FROM VINEYARD TO CHIHUAHUA 1845-1848 


The writer of this exciting first-person narrative was William R. 


Latta of Old Vineyard (near present-day Evansville), iJashington County, 
Arkansas, 


He came to the wilderness of northwest Arkansas with his parents, 
John and Jane Latta, about 1832 when he was 8 years old, The story of 
this pioneer family and their settlement at Old Vineyard is told in 
F,F,Latta's "The Lord's Vineyard", published © by the Washington County 
Historical Society. After the appearance of this volume, fF. F. Latta 
sent some additional material, among which was e copy of a partial 
manuscript written by William R. Latta. 


Because of the importance of this material, both as regards the his- 
tory of Washington County and events in Texas and the Indian Territory, 
. I esked Mr, Latta's permission to publish it “in FLASHBACK. In giving 

‘his consent to publication, he wrote me how the material had come into 
his. possession. This is his letter: 


Bakersfield, Calif., July 21,1956 


Dear friend Lemke: 

iy uncle, William R. Latta, was the man who had the experiences de- 
scribed in the manuscript I sent you. He kept his record in small note 
books: a running account of the weather, what he was doing, and his 
income and outgo. These were filed away until about 1900, when he got 
them out and wrote them up in as complete form as he could after the 
passage of so many years. The resulting manuscript was on legal size 
foolscap paper, both sides,and totaled about 300 sheets, or 600 pages. 
He titled it "History of the Latta Family". 


For a time Uncle Will was at the home of the widow of his brother, 
James Eudorus Latta, He wandered around among the connections, taking 
along his box of cabinet tools, in which he kept also his clothing and 
writing materials, While at the various places Will would do all of 
the carpentry and cabinet work needed. He was quite expert at this. 
About 1884 he came to our home here in California and stayed for sev-— 
eral months. When he left the home of Mrs. James E. Latta, he left 
there some of his belongings,including several rolls of old newspapers 
he had been saving and the large roll of manuscript concerning the 
Latta family. In cleaning house, lirs. Latta, certainly without mowing 
“whet it was, burned all of this material, probably are Se the orig- 
inel notebook diaries. 


About 1942 I visited the son of Uncle Will, Robert Boyd Letta at 
Winfield, Kansas. He gave me the above information and told me that 
they had nothing left of his father's written historical material. 
several months after I arrived home I received a:package from Robert 
Boyd Latta, It was the longhand manuscript material of which I sent 
you the copy. It was found in Uncle iJill's old tool chest. I made the 
typescript copy which you now have. I returned the original to Robert 
Boyd Latta, who passed away not long afterward, 


The material you have is probably the notes of amplification that 
Uncle Will made from the diary and which were afterward incorporated 
in his family history. From both the text and the numbering of the 
pages it is apparent that portions of the record are missing. The text 
you have continued on from that which I used in "The Lord's Vineyard", 


~. kheginning at the point where Uncle Will tells of the return of his 


parents from South Carolina in 1845. There is probably no possibility 
of ever Heleehabele any more of Uncle Will's writings. 


EF. F, Latta 
2208. 


~ The account that follows covers the adventures of William R. Latta 
from the summer of 1845 to August 1848. William R. Latta was 21 years 
old and living a happy life on his father's farm in ‘Jashington County, 
Arkansas, when in the summer of 1845 he joined a party of Cane Hill 
residents who wanted to see what the Republic of Texas was like, (© 
-his 800-mile journey to west. Texas, young latta met a number of former 
Washington County families who were then living on the Texas frontier, 
among them Campbell, Hewitt, Tilley, Cole, and Bounds, 


William R, Latta's adventures were interrupted frequently by sick- 
“ness and accident. Thus, in October 1845, while working as a stone- 
mason for the Missionary Baptists near Fort Towson, I.T., he became 
ill and was obliged to return home to Vineyard, Ark. "The prodigal re- 
‘turned home to his father's house and was lovingly received." Again, 
a month later, he suffered an accident at Fort Gibson and was taken 
home to Washington County, Ark., in a government ambulance, He was in 
hed till January 1846. 


' The Mexican War in the spring of 1846 lured him back to action and 
during the swimmer of that year he drove a 6-mule team for the army be- 
tween Fort Smith end Fort Gibson. He went back home to Washington 
County where a strange combination of circumstances resulted in a war- 
time journey to Old Mexico. A stranger had pvassed a coun*+or*eit silver 
dollar on the Lattas, They captured him and took him to Faye:tc 7 lle 
for trial. At Feyetteville, a recruiting stand had been set up in the 
public square and U.S. recruiting officers were calling for volunteers 
for the War with Mexico. The trial of the counterfeiter was postponed, 
so William Rk. Latta rode back home to Old Vineyard. Here, "at Squire 
Ghandler's", he met two of his friends, ex-Sheriff O'Bryan and Presley 
Neal, who induced him to go with Stephen Inyart's Washington Count; 
company to the war with Mexico -- as an M.D. (Mule Driver). 


The company set out in July 1847 to join General Wool in San Antonio. 
Somewhere in Texas, Latta left iImyart's company and became company 
teamster for Captain Highsmith's company of Texas Rangers. After the 
treaty of peace, Latta went on an expedition in August 1848 with the 
Topographical ingineers to explore the upper Rio Grande as far as Jil 
Paso. Here he suffered near-starvation and other difficulties. 


No capsule introduction can do justice to the exciting story of this 
Washington County country boy a hundred years ago -—- told in his ow 
words. Here they are: 


WIL 


From Old Vineyard to the Rio Grende 


- Reminiscences of William R. Latta 


Just about this time my parents came home from the Carolina visit. 
There was a small party prepering to go on an exploring e2pedition to 
Sen Antonio, Texas. It was composed of Rev. Guilford Pylant, James 
‘Hamilton, Isaac Spencer, Charles Hurd, James Hurd, Samuel Davidson and 
John Davidson (who were twin brothers). I saw a good opoortwmity to 
. ask Parents for an outing that I might go with the party and see some 
of the world. Seeing that now Bro. John and Tom the colored man could 
take charge of the crops already started, they could spere me just as 
well as not, After two or three days, when the rejoicing was over aft- 
er their succéssful trip and safe return home, I mentioned my desire 
“to Father and Nother. They said they were sorry to have me leave home 
“so soon after their return. But they were so pleased at the way we had 
“got along in their absence that they gave their consent, 


Father fitted me out with a strong young horse and gave me some 
pocket money, saddlebags, and two or three blankets. Out little party 
consisted of eight men, four married men and four single men, eight 
riding horses and four pack mules, twelve animals. One pack mule to 
two men to carry our camping utensils, provisions, blankets, etc., 
etc, On the 10th day of June, 1845, we set out on a trip of about 800 
miles south through a very sparsely settled country. iiuch of it was an 
unbroken wilderness. 


‘We went via Fort Smith and there we entered the Indian Territory and 
traveled on the Old Military Road from Fort Smith to Fort Towson, near 
Red River. § There we crossed the River into Red River Comty and to 
Clerksville, the county seat. The weather was getting very warm and we 
had not had a good drink of water since we left home and no prospect 
ahead, We rested.a couple of days there and the chiggers liked to eat 
us up. There we took what was called the Old San Antonio Trail and 
travele&t very slowly. iJe reached the little town of Springfield on the 
Navasota, a tributary of the Brazos River. There we found a fanily from 
our neighborhood by the name of Campbell. They had inoved out a year or 
two before and were having very poor health. 


It was now the first week in August and very hot and dry weather. We 
cemped there several days. There were some fine springs in that vicin- 
ity that gave the village its name and we were loath to leave the good 
water, We were but a little over half way to our objective town, San 
Antonio, and the people and friends at Springfield discouraged us so 
much they said it would be almost suicidal to attempt to go any farth- 
er south in the hot season, So our party decided to turn our exploring 
party into a buffalo hunt. 


While: we were camped at Springfield I was foraging around to see all 
I could of Texas and I came upon some of the finest looking grapes I 
ever saw. As I was accustomed to eating all kinds of wild fruit in 
Arkansas, I did not hesitate to help myself to the beautiful grapes. I 
soon found they were a different grape to any I had ever eaten before. 
I took a sample and showed them to the Campbell family and they said 
they were Mustang or Cut Throat grapes. I had just found out the cut 
throat name was very appropriate by the smarting of my throat after 


eating a bite of them, They were just getting ripe and in that vicin~ 
ity there were bushels of them, the Vines ran up the trees, and I saw 
live oak trees just covered with the largest and finest looking grapes 
I had ever seen, People made jellies out of them. 


_ Our party had decided to go on a Buffalo hunt and we broke camp and 
/headed due west, up the Great Divide between the Trinity and Brazos 
“Rivers. Je had traveled but a few miles when we heard the report of 
guns. ie were on a Buffalo trail and soon we saw an enormous Buffalo 
‘coming right toward us and we gave him the right of way in a hurry. 
We fired a platoon at Mr. Buffalo as he passed by, which made him 
Switch his tail, : 


Soon the hunters that were after the Buffalo came up. There was no 
trouble in tracking the monster by the blood he left behind, The two 
parties joined in the chase and we followed his trail about a mile and 
came up to the poor fellow lying down, He was in an awful rage when we 
approached him and made several powerful efforts to get on his feet so 
he could make fight on his enemies but he was injured in his spinal 
column and could not control his hinder parts. The crowd decided to 
kjili him and put him out of his troubles. 


“I asked the party concerned if I could fire the first shot at his 
head as I had heard that no bullet could break the skull of a Buffalo. 
So. I stood about a rod from the brute's head and took deliberate aim 
and Mr, Buffalo did not as much as bat his eye. Then they shot him 
through the heart and he turned over on his side and died, They bled 
him end went to work and took his hide off and there were eleven bull- 
et holes in the hide and a pile of meat sufficient for all hands, So 
we pursued the even tenor of our way until camping time. By this time 
we were in the midst of the Buffalo range and out of all timber except 
oh the little streams where there were strips of timber. It was a vast 
prairie country, the farther west we went, as far as the cross timbers, 
After we left Springfield we never got a decent drink of water wntil 
we reached Tom.I,. Smith's ranch on Red Oak Creek, There was no running 
water in the streams where we had to camp at night and the Buffalo 
kept all stagnant water so riled up we could not make coffee fit to 
drink, | 


I had always been accustomed to drinking the best of spring and well 
water thet season of the year and it went very hard with me, The ex- 
posure to the hot August sum and the excitement chasing and crawling 
through the hot grass to get a shot at a Buffalo and being forced to 
drink out of a Buffalo track sometimes, I imbibed malaraia enough to 
make me sick, That night I had severe chills and next morning I had a 
hot fever and could not eat any breakfast. 


We had to trevel that day about 20 miles without a shade tree and I 
tried to get the party to lay over, that I was too sick to travel, But 
they overruled me and I sat up and they saddled my horse and helped me 
in the saddie and we started and the hot southern sun beamed down upon 
me and I was so sick I begged them to let me stop, but there was not a 
shade in sight. To lie down in the hot sun was certain death and I 
was encouraged to rally and go ahead as it had been told us that we 
would find one of the best springs at Tom I. Smith's in that part of 
Texas. So in the afternoon my fever abated some and was better as we 
came in sight of the timber of Red Oak Creek, When we reached the 
Rench the first thing was to find the Spring. 
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Bach man carried a canteen, but it was seldom we could get water fit 
to drink. We would start out in the morning with empty canteens,hoping 
to find something better. So all hands drank all they could hold and 
filled their canteens and hunted a camping place for the night. I told 
my comredes that I would linger at the spring until supper time. My 
fever had cooled down and I was feeling much better and was feeling 
the need of some nourishment as I had not eaten anything since the 
evening before. I went to camp and passed the“night very well and the 
next day. But that night I had ‘another chill and fever followed -and 
never cooled and I was in for” a spell of bilious fever, iy horse had 
the: Texas fever ae be 


Our party had gone as far west as the lower cross timbers and the 
four men of families were getting anxious to turn homeward, After two 
or three days rest near Smith's spring, we pulled up camp and turned 
our course northward. In the meantime I had swapped my sick horse for 
a little Comanche pony about half as big as my horse, but it was a 
little better than no horse. I continued sick with fever all the time. 
Two or three days brought us across Trinity River just below the East 
Fork, West Fork, and Elm Fork, We took up our abode at Cedar Springs 
very near where the little city of Callisburg was efterward built. | 


Here were two Arkansas men, John Hewit and Elisha Tilly, and about a 
half mile from them was Esquire Coal, All were from ‘jashington County, 
Arkansas. I was now a very sick man and our party was et a loss to 
know what to do with the sick man and Uncle Pylant, the Preacher, 
talked to me about my condition. I told him that I knew he and the men 
with families were anxious to go home and just to leave me at Esquire 
Coal's and I would be cared for. The two Davidson boys and I stayed at 
Cedar Springs and the other five men went home. Uncle Pylant insisted 
that he would stay with me if I said so, but I did not want to hinder 
him from going with his neighbors. So I was left at Mr,.Coal's with a 
raging fever. 


I sent for a doctor. An illinois doctor came to see me, The family 
introduced the doctor and I looked at him and thought he wes a hard 
looking doctor, He had on a full suit of dressed buckskin, pants and 
vest and hunting shirt. But he examined the patient and pronounced ny 
trouble malarial or bilious fever. He treated my case very well and 
soon broke the fever and in a few days I was able to sit up, But it 
was the latter part of August and the weather was very hot and dry. 


In a few days there came a young man with a carriage to SquireCoal's 
to see me and if I was able to go with him 5 or 6 miles, The young man 
was Alexander Thomas, a son of Judge Thomas, who moved fram LaFayette 
County, Missouri, to Texas two years before that, The Thomas family 
had stopped to visit a son-in-law, William Jenkins, who was a neighbor 
of ours in Arkansas and a partner in the saddle and harness business 
with my brother-in-law, Eli Kelly. While they were visiting, at Wil- 
sonville, the Judge and Mrs. Thomas visited my Fether's and I became 
acquainted with the young folks, Miss Lizzie and Alexander. They had 
heard I was sick at Cedar Springs and sent for me, I went home with 
Alec and the Thomas family received me inost cordially, Some of their 
family was sick at the time. 


It was now September, the nights were getting cooler end I improved 
rapidly. I had an old school mate living 4 or 5 miles from Thomas that 
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T'was very anxious to visit, a Mr. and Mrs. Shelley. The wife was my 
gchool mate. I had a partial acquaintance with him, also, and I felt. 
that a ride over there would be good for me. So I hunted up my Comman- 
che pony and went a-visiting. I found the way all right and I aston- 
ished Mr, and irs, Shelley not a little, as they'hadn't heard I was in 
the country. They were living in a little round log cabin, That was 
their first summer in Texas and they were undergoing the acclimating 
that all new-—comers had to go through who came from the north and were 
pretty. hard run to keep the wolf fromthe door. Mr. Shelley had been 
sick all summer. and was not able to do much, but was better than he 
had been, 


' The Shelleys were a runaway match from Arkansas. Inasmuch as her 
father. wouid not claim Shelley as his son-in-law, they thought they 
would go to Texas and grow up with the country, as Horace Greely used 
to say about going west. I was very much gratified to see the couple 
so happy end contented with their lot. They would have me to spend the 
night with them, as we found so much to talk about, Mrs. Shelley was a 
daughter of.a Mr. Johnson. They lived in an adjoining neighborhood 
where I boarded and we went to school together. She was very beautiful 
and clever, Shelley was a very good scholar and was clerking in a 
store at Boonesboro when they were married. 


During the night there came up a northwester and a beating rain and 
wet almost everything in the cabin. I was sprinkled, along with the 
rest. The sudden change in the weather gave me a cold and I returned 
to my friends, the Thomas family, sick with a relapse, I was quite 
sick for 3 or 4 days but dear Mrs. Thomas and Miss Lizzie nursed me 
and cared for me as though I had been at home with Mother and Sisters. 


' When I recruited up that time I concluded that the Boston Mountains 
and their: fine springs was the place for me, Toward the last of Sep- 
tember I fixed up and settled with the good folks whose charges were 
merely nominal. I had just $4 left to bear my expenses across the Ind- 
ian Territory, 175 miles through the Chickasaw and Choctaw Nations, 
IT. bid my friends farewell and started alone. through a lonely region of 
country to Fort Smith, Arkansas. 


I was mounted on a very little pony with both ears split about an 
inch which was the national mark of the Commanche Indians, It was a 
day's ride to the river town of Old Warren, as it was then called. 
I was not quite so bad off as the prodigal son that we read about, But 
it was quite a getting downstairs from a fine American horse to a lit- 
tlie Commanche pony and an empty purse, 


I will make a statement here that my readers may not credit, but it 
is true, nevertheless. I never counted the contents of the purse of 
money my Father and iiother gave me when I bid them goodbye. On leaving 
my Father's house their Christian. counsel and warning to avoid all 
bad company end the New Testament my Mother gave me engrossed all my 
thoughts for many days and in fact they were never erased entirely unto 
this dey and I am now 78 years old the 26th of last month. I never did 
know but I had all that was necessary for my comfort so far as money 
could contribute and was never without a good Samaritan when my circun- 
stances demanded it. I attribute it all to that overruling providence 
of a covenant-making and a covenant—keeping God over all His creatures 
and especially those who put their trust in Hin, 7 
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I reached Old Warren the first day from the Thomes home, There I met 
the son of an old settler, Joseph Bounds of Illinois Township,about 15 
' miles from the Latta home in Arkansas, He was merchandising in Warren. 
He had just returned from Arkansas and had brought a stock of goods 
with him from Fort Smith. I spent the night with his small family at 
his house, He seemed to be interested in my welfare and vrodigal exper- 
ience. I rather dreaded my trip across the Territory alone and espec- 
ially fording the river the first thing on my little pony, I saw some 
mules capering about in the morning andI said, "Joseph, how will you 
trade that biggest mule for my pony?" "Oh", he said, "I haven't any 
use for either the mule or pony. I work oxen and I am not farming any". 
"Now what will you tax me between that mule and my pony?" Will $5 do?" 
"Yes, but you overguessed my purse just one dollar, I have only $4 
left to take me home," "T will credit you and you can pay it to my 
Father or I will see you some time." 


Bounds had just crossed the River the day before with 2 or 3 ox 
teams loaded with goods and while the water was not more than knee- 
deep, the oxen and wagons had stirred up the quicksand so it was hard- 
ly safe to cross a-muleback,. B ut I set out on my journey a-muleback 
a little more respectable and soon came to the ford of Red River, The 
water was wide, but shallow, Mulie did not want to take water, I had a 
pair of spurs, one ion each foot, but I was afraid mulie would not 
stand it and I was careful not to use them as long as I could help. 
I used mild means, When about half across the river iir,tiule stopped 
and took the won'ts. I tried in vain to start him up end he was sink- 
ing right down in the quicksand until my knees were in the water, I 
used both spurs right under his flanks and he tried to buck me off but 
the sand was too much for him and by the time we were out of the water 
he was tired, But I was wet to the skin all over and I rode in my wet 

clothes all day. 


The day was pleasant. I reached the cross-road house kept by an old 
colored man and his good wife, Uncle Simon and Aunt Rody, They kept 
entertainment there for many years at the cross-roads of Fort Smith 
ene -Texas and Fort Towson on Red River, and Fort Washita on the Wash- 
ite River. I put up at Uncle Simon's, as I could not talk to the 
notive,Chickasaw Indians, I had early supper and I retired early, was 
very tired. as I had not ridden all day for quite a long time, Aunt 
ody put..me in a nice bed and I was soon asleep, | | 


‘About 10 o'clock: four travelers called and ordered their horses fed 
end ordered supper. They woke me up as they all had a dram and made a 
good deal of fuss. When their horses were fed they came in the house 
end I was in an adjoining room, By and by supper was announced and 
after supper they retired to-the sitting room and all had a smoke and 
telk, one German and three Americans, The German was a stonemason and 
one of the other three was en architect and builder, or contractor. 
They had taken a contract to build a Mission house for the Missionary 
Baptist people near Red River some distance above fort Towson. § I 
learned from their conversation that the stonemason wanted to hire a |! 
helper to wait on him, make mortar and carry the hod, ihile I did not 
feel strong enough for such work my pride prevailed and I’ asked the 
stonemason how much he would pay for a tender, He said,"$18 per 
month." I wanted to know how far it was down to the iiission and how I 
would find it. They said it was about 20 miles and it was a mile west 
of the Military Road but there was no plain road leading to it. 
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I studied over it and I thought it would be better for me to work 
and earn some money than to go home completely strapped. So when the 
men ordered their horses, just about 12 o'clock, I got up and dressed 
myself, seddled up and paid my bill. I told the man to take the lead 
and I ‘would follow. about daylight we were at-the Mission. The next 
day I went to work on the first job of work I had ever done for myself, 
I was 22 years and 4 months old, I had always stayed at home and work- 
ed under Fether's instruction. When I was about grown I went up to 
Cane Hill and worked gratuitous for Rev. Samuel Harris 10 days or two 
weeks while he attended one of the judicatures of the Cumberland 
Church. I plowed his ground and planted-his crop, oats and corn, with 
the help of a little Negro slave, just to help the Preacher and his 
good wife and daughters on in the world, But this was the first con- 
tract on my own account that I had ever made for a certain compensa= 
tion, ; | 


The boss put me to making mortar to point up the cracks of a 2=story 
hewed log house, Up hear the roof aman could almost crawl through 
some of the cracks, The logs were hewed to 6 inches thick. The house 
was composed of two rooms, 16 by 18 feet, planned for a chimney at 
each end, On the outside of the well it simply took tons of mortar to 
stop those’cracks. After they were chinked I: got along very well while 
I worked on the ground, but when I commenced climbing the ladder with 
a hod full of mortar to the second story I began to fail. 


But I stuck to it wntil the last crack was pointed up and then we 
begah building the chimeys. then we began climbing the ladder with 
the stone I hed a severe chill and fever set in again, I was in the 
most helpless condition ever. There was not a woman in miles of that 
place except one of the dirtiest Negro wenches in the- Choctaw Nation 
for a cook .and indeed she had but little to cook, corn bread, rancid 
rancid bacon, sweep potatoes, corn bread and coffee for dinner, and 
for another change, corn bread, potatoes, bacon and coffee for supper. 
All of which tvas very good for labouring men but not for a sick man, 
There were three or four sick men there but there was nothing suitable 
for a sick man. 7 


The contractor and boss carpenter, Mr. Sancer, had in his charge, 
Some medicine that Rev. Mr. Potts, the Baptist Missionary, had left, 
with instructions to use such medicine as was needed, Mr. Sancer 
thought Quinine was a cure-all and he fed me on Quinine by the tea- 
spoonful until I could scarcely get up without help when nature de- 
manded it. Iwas growing weaker every day, but the Lord provided a 
good Samaritan in the person of one Rev. Mr. Potter, a Presbyterian 
Missionary, who was located about 8 miles from the new Baptist mission. 
He came to see the sick and to borrow some carpenter's tools from ir, 
Sancer. . 

He inquired how the sick were getting along. Mr. Sancer said there 
was one very sick man by the name of Latta, Rev. Potter said "Let me 
see him," He came where I was lying on the floor and roused me up, IL 
was in such © stupor from the effects of the Quinine and fever that I 
hardly had wy wits about me, 


Rev. Potter began to interview me and asked where I was fron, I told 
him my home was in Arkansas near Evansville but I had just come from 
Texas to that place. He asked if I was a son of Squire John.Latta,. I 


said I was and then he asked me if I did not recognize him, I told him 
I did not well. Said he, "You must go home with me." I told him I did 
not feel as though it was possible for me to ride 8 miles, but he did 
not multiply words but went out and hunted up my pony and saddled it 
up. He and another man came in, bundled me up, and put me on the pony 
and he mounted his horse and rode by my side and steadied me and 
talked kindly to me and I began to come out of my stupor. 


It was a pledsant October evening end in good time we reached the 
tiissionary's home and he had told me of his staying a week at my Fath-— 
er's house in Arkansas several winters before. He assisted me to the 
house and introduced me to his good wife and a lady teacher, Miss Fay, 
who was a member of the family, and two or three nice children. A nice 
little room was assigned for the sick man and I was put to bed. 


Rev, Potter said tome, . "Now I do not profess to be a practicing 
physician, but I have studied medicine as a part of my work as a Miss- 
ionary. Now what is it I can ace zor you?" I said, "tir, Potter, you are 
the Doctor, I am grossly ignorant of my con dition." I related my sick- 
ness in Texas through the simmer to him, and said, "Now I submit my 
case entirely into your hands for treatment ." : 


.He took me through a repute course of treatment end proper dieting 
and in a few days I wes abic to wall: around out of doors, beginning to 
feel better, as the cool jetanes weather advanced. Soon I began to 
talk about going home and MM, Potter put at me to stay with him and 
help him. He said he would give me ¢10 per month and give me an oppor=- 
tunity to educate myself, thet he had a good library and he would be 


my teacher and at intervais I could make a garden and cultivate 10 or 
12 acres of com. ; 


But I had gotten .so thoroughly homesick and had been sick so much 
that I knew I would die in thas sickly coumtry. So I went over to see 
ir, Sancer and settle for the work I had performed, Just 12 days wages 
was coming to me and fir. Sanccr paid me off, I returned to my benefac-— 
tor and wanted to compensate him and his good family for their kind- 
ness to me but he would not take a cent. Said he, "I was amply paid in 
advance when my wife and I cwsre she PeEes from the cold under your 
Father's friendly rooz several wins 

stay with the good iissionar folks. and IL have regretted ever since 
that I,did not accede to Rev, Potter's proposition. I regard it as the 


> greatest blunder of my life, that pre cious lost opportunity. I might 
have been a scholar of the first class. 
I returned home, ae RRP jin Ven Buren, a river towrm 5 miles below 


Fort Smith. My brother was Jiving there and following his trade of 
carpenter and builder. He had been married just about a year, After 
soending two or three deys with Samuei and his good wife I rode home 
35 miles across Boston Moumtain, The prodigal returned to his Father's 
house and was cordially end icvingly received. This was about the 


itiddle of October and the baluy pleasant weather was _ bracing me up. 
I stayed at home about a week 


Congress had appropriated %75.C00 Dollars to erect some Government 
buildings at Fort Gibson, Indian Territory. The Quartermaster, Capt. 
Collins of that Post, was advertising for about 50 laborers, stone 
cutters, stone masons, carpenters and common laborers, the work to 
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commence onthe first day of November 1845. Brother John, next older 
brother to me, was a good blacksmith and he. had decided to go to Fort 
Gibson to work, And I felt as though I would be in the way of my 
younger brothers if I stayed eat home, so I decided to go along. 


The last week of Uctober, Brother John and I left home, prepared to 
go to work on the day appointed, the lst of November, just 50 miles 
west of our home, The laying of the cornerstone of the principal build- 
ing took place on the first of November 1845, conducted by the Free 
Masons of the West. It was a gala day for them. I had been chosen by 
the foremon of the stone work, Doctor Watts, a skilled stone cutter, 
as a common stone mason, He had built two or three large chimneys for 
my Father and I had waited on him as a helper before, so I was honored 
in helping the workmen to put in place the cornerstones where the 
proceedings of the day and many other papers were deposited. 


I will note just here that I was at Fort Gibson, which is simply an 
91d Cherokee tow, about 5 years ago and I visited the old Barracks up 
.on,the hill, The buildings erected by the Government in 1845 and 1846 
were all standing and had residence of some sort, after 55 years. 


.. [ must now record one of the saddest accidents of my life, The work 
_.on the buildings progressed rapidly, Counting the men out atthe quarry 
there were about 50 men on the work, I thought I had fully recovered 
.. from my sickness during the summer before, When the foundation was 
raised about 2 fect above the ground, what is called the water table 
stone was laid, projecting ebout 2 inches. That stone was cut out at 

the quarry and had to be handled carefully as it was sandstone and 
easily chipped. They were havled to the building on swinging scaffolds 
under the axles of the wagons for convenience in loading and wnloading. 


a beh sturdy German and I were set to laying up the stone ahead of the 

workmen, The stone was of random lengths and widths. We used a hand- 
....barrow for that purpose and sometimes the stone was really more than 
_‘> two men ought to carry. But I thought if my partner did not kick, I 
-; could lift as much as he could, B ut by and by we had a very heavy 
stone on the barrow and my partner behind stubbed his toe against a 
- grub and instantly let loose his end of the barrow. The barrow sudden- 

ly struck the hard ground and doubled me backward and ruptured my back 
bone, amounting to a broken back. When straightened out I was as help- 
less as an infant, compictely paralyzed. 


My comrades carried me ovt of the way of the workmen and sent to the 
blacksmith shop to notify my brother John. He came and assisted in 
carrying me to the mess house and dormitory and put me to bed = and 
called the surgeon of the Post to take charge of the patient. He exan-— 
-. ined me and said I was bleeding profusely internally and that my only 
... salvation was to take all the blood out of my system that nature could 
spare. He turned me over on my breast and used 2 cupping glasses, one 
on each side of the spinal column, punctured the skin and placed the 
glasses over the puncture and kept it up until I could spare no more 
blood. Then I was as limp as a new born babe. 


| In 2 or 3 days it set in cold and the house was very cold and Broth- 

er John said, "Will, you will die if you stay here. I will see the 
quartermaster and get conveyance home.'"' So the next day he started 
home with me in a Government ambulance drawn by a strange pair of 


a ee eee 
mules. Much of the road was very stony and rough and when we reached 
the state line, just across in the state lived Mr. Eli Kelly,a brother 
in law and Sister Margaret Ann, our oldest sister. I wes so exhausted 
that they took me out of the ambulance and pu + me to bed and there I 


staid until January or February before I could be moved. They sent 12 
miles for a Doctor and he came a few times to see me, 


I was reduced to a perfect skeleton. I had lost so much blood it 
took a long time for nature to recuperate. It was many weeks before I 
could stand on my feet and many more before I could stoop down and 
pick up any thing off the ground. 


The Rex eorite a cousin, James Latta, and I rented a farm about 3 
miles from home and he and I kept batch and I was chief cook and bot-— 
tle washer, roustabout &c, &c. I owned a first rate yoke of oxen that 
did all of our hauling and some of the plowing. Cousin James was the 
plowman and I did what I was able to do that had no strain on the back. 


In the meantime war was declared in Mexico and all the regular U.S. 
troops up North and West were ordered to rendezvous at Fort Gibson, 
indian Territory, preparatory to marching to the seat of wer inMexico. 
Capt. Collins, Quartermaster at Gibson, had sent out en official call 
for all the six-mule teams to be had on the border of irkensas and 
Missouri, to furnish transportation for the U.S. troops. 


The Q.M. wanted teams, and wagons with bows and sheets, ready to 
load up. For_such the Government paid good prices, ify Father sold to 
an agent sent out to buy teams, one six-mule team all equipped for the 
road for 900 dollars, delivered at Fort Gibson 50 miles from Home, I 
had learned to drive six mules on the’farm and I begged off from 
Cousin James Latta, as I was not much help on the farm, and went with 
Father to Fort Gibson and offered my services to Capt.Collins to drive 
said team to the seat of war. 


As soon as the team was delivered, the Captain put my name~ on the 
pay roll at $25 a month and a soldier's ration as compensation, Father 
consented to my going, I was put in charge of our home team and I re- 
joiced at my success, The troops and transportation were being regula— 
ted and equipped as fast as possible. 


This was in the month of June 1846. We started from Gibson with 3 or 
1, thousand men, mostly cavalry, bound for Fort Smith, to complete the — 
number of troops from the western border. The army traveled very slow— 
ly. I was honored by being loaded with the Quartermaster's valuables, 
the money safe and the archives of the army, enroute. The 9.M. Lieu- 
teant Fitzgerald was my immediate instructor. A very nice man. He 
loved a little brandy for his stomach's sake, As his li.D.- (interpreted 
—— Mule Driver) preferred good cold water rather than brendy, the 
Lieutenant naturally inferred that his M.D. would be a safe man to 
leave his brandy bottle with for safe keeping. So. I consented to care 
for his brandy bottle. He and I became very good friends by the time 
we reached Fort Snith. 


The Army camped right opposite Fort Smith overnight. The Arkansas 
River was very high and wide at that place, right below the mouth of 
the Poteau River, As many men as could get leave of ebsence over night 
went over to have a good time in town, Next day the army had to be 
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ferried over the river in flat boats by hand and I never saw such a 
drunken army in ell my days. Mine was the first team ordered to the 


ferry boat and our wagon master was just tipsy enough to make a fool 
of himself, 


I started to the boat through deep sand and I could not please him 
and he began to abuse me and got my Irish up and I talked back to him 
and the Quartermaster stopped the dispute, but said to me, "Latta, 
you must obey orders." Said he, "That is the first principle of a good 
soldier, to obey orders." I retorted, "Lieutenant, I am happy, sir, to 
inform you that I am not a soldier." I-saw I had lost a friend. When I 
drove to the riverbank near the boat I was stopped by Lewis, the wagon 
master, and ordered to take out my swing mules and put the leaders 
back to the end of the tongue. I told him that theswing mules were 
the original leaders, "Just let me take the leaders off and leave them 
behind." The boat was not. long enough for the wagon and six mules, but 
Lewis overruled me, The off—lead was wild and not accustomed to Boing 
on the boat. I then asked Lewis if he would lead the leader aboard the 


boat and he refused to do that, and the team was forced onto the boat 
all on one side, 


Instead of trimming the boat before leaving the bank, the drunken 
soldier .and Lewis started across amid great confusion and Borther John 
jumped aboard of the boat and said, "Will, these drunken soldiers will 
sink this boat before you get across.'' He took the lead mules loose 
from the end of the tongue and separeted them. But I was ordered to 
let the wheel mules remain hitched to the wagon and stand at their 
heads and hold then, 


When. we were just about half way across there was a big sycamore log 
the roots of which had lodged in the sand, The top was down stream and 
the boatman attempted to row above the log, but the current swept the 
boat onto the tree and the wagon ran out at the rear dragging off the 
wheel mules with the 2 lead mules. One mule swam to shore and the lead 
mule climbed upon the saddle mule an drowned herself and saddle mule 
both, the 2 best mules in the team. By the hardest work the men all 
gotashore, landing the floating boat 2 miles below, There were 3 or 4 
ferry boats and the army at work all the next day getting across. Capt. 
Alexander, the Q.M, at Fort Smith, supplied 2 first-class mules in 
place of the 2 that were drowned, so I was fixed up again for the road, 


Brother John was so disgusted with the service that he took his dis- 
charge and said he was going back home, But I insisted that driving a . 
team was about all I was able to do on account of my weak back, so I 
Stayed until the army was sent to the seat of war in Mexico, 


The day was set to march and the weather was very hot and dry. I had 
to lead the mile~long train of wagons. I was ordered to drive out of 
town about a mile and wait for orders. All the forenoon was spent in 
gathering up stragglers and drunken soldiers. The hot sun was beaming 
down on us and the dust was enough to choke us, 


Soldiers who were too drunk to walk were stuck into the wagons under 
cover. and those that could walk were tied up behind the wagon and they 
could walk or drag... All the afternoon [I could hear the poor fellows 
crying out water, water, water. When we camped they took a dead man 
out of one of the wagons and his comrades went off the road a piece 
and dug a hole about 24 feet deep, wrapped him up in a blanket and 
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Captain Stein gave the bystanders a good temperance lecture end cover-— 
ed up their comrade. That night I did not sleep much, the infirmity of 
my lame back admonishing me that I would never be able to stand the 
hardships of camp life and care for, curry, feed, and drive six mules. 


I made known my premonitions to Lieutenant Fitzgereld and asked him 
for my discharge. He paid me off and I returned to Fort Smith on some 
corn wagons that hauled corn out for the Army. I went back home and 
lookéd after our corn crop thet I had left in the care of Cousin James. 
I took up my abode at Mr. Eli Kelly's, our brother-—in-lew, By mutual 
agreement he would rent me land to cultivate the next yeer, He lived 
right on the main thorofare leading from the north right down the line 
between Arkanses and the Indian Territory and the only merket for corn 
wes elong that road to the traveling public. 


So I went to work end built some rail pens and when our corn was dry 
enough to gather I commenced hauling it 3 miles to crib it near the 
road and kept.it up until I had well onto 1000 bushels of the nicest 
big corn cribbed as my part of the crop. The ground we cultivated was 
first class and belonged to a Mr.Jonathan Allen, who was then in Texas 
engaged in the sheep business and was never at home. I rented the 
farm from his wife and family. I bought an 80 acres of school land 
from the state known as a 16th section, land granted by Congress ex— 


pressly for school prrposes, at $10 an acre on 10 years credit at 10% 
interest per annum. ~< : 


The war was then raging in full blast in Mexico, The spring of 1847 
i rented 40 acres of land from Mr. Kelly, sowed a part of it to oats 
and the remainder I planted to corn. But during the winter, however, 
there was a man called to spend the night at Mr, Kelly's, Kelly was a 
saddler and harness maker and had a shop adjoining his dwelling in 
which he carriec on’ °s business... In the morning, right after break- 
fest, the stranger a-i Kelly struck a trade in saddles, Kelly traded a 


new saddle for a sac"le tree, the stranger paying the difference in 
new silver dollars. 


Kelly had a hired man to cultivate the balance of his lend. Jack and * 
I were just going to work. As the stranger was leaving the gate I had 
occasion to hand h*m ‘is saddle wallets and it occurred to me that he 
must have plenuy of coin from the weight of the saddle wellets, After ° 
the man wes gone out of sight Kelly came back in the shop and flipped 
one of his new dollars up and it came down on the floor like a putty 
dollar, Jack and I said to Kelly, "That dollar has not got the right 
ring." So KelJ77 picked up an awl and gave the dollar <= few pricks on 
the side and the copper showed plainly. He tried another and yet an-. 
other. The {10 wes all counterfeit. | : 


By this time the stranger had quite a start, but instead of jack and 
I going to plow we followed the counterfeiter. Five or six miles up 
the line the road forked, one leading due north, while the other turned 
northeast up to Boor. ro. Jack went north and I northeast to the burg. 
There I learned the men's name and where he lived. About night Jack 
joined me again and we went to his house that night end arrested him 
and took him before Justice McClellan to give account of himself and 
the counterfeit money he was circulating. And he was bound over to the 
Mey term of Court. 
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We returned home and pursued our plowing, sowing and planting of 
corn and forgot all about the counteffeiter. When corn was up just 
enough to commence plowing, here comes the Sheriff and summoned Jack 
and I as witnesses in said counterfeit case. Both of us had to stop 
plowing and appear at the Court House in Fayetteville, Washington 
County, Arkansas, on short notice, 28 miles distant. from home, ‘We 
could obey the summons’ or pay a heavy fine, just as we chose, But we 
thought it the better part of citizenship to obey the Sheriff. 


So we fixed up and were off for the county seat as soon as possible, 
We reported at the Court House as instructed by the Sheriff. The case 
was not called and Jack and I were excused, but to report the next 
morning, and not to leave town on any account, as the case was liable 
to be called at any hour. There that court kept Jack and I two weeks 
on expense. and, whet was far worse, painful suspense knowing that our 
corn wanted plowing and if not plowed at the proper time the crab 
grass would take it and we would lose our crop. This was in May 1847. 


While Jack and I were loitering around town, waiting on that court, 
just out in the suburbs of town was a big stand erected for a United 
States Recruiting officer, calling for Volunteers to go to the seat of 
war in Mexico, . term of enlistment 12 months or during the war. That 
recruiting stand and the patriotic military music attracted the atten— 
tion of town and country and doubtless had much to do in making that 
court tardy in its business, 


Finally the case was called and got a new hearing and that was the 
last of thet case, Jack and I returned home to see our corn crop about 
ruined with the crab grass andI was very much discouraged with the 
prospect. I hhd already e crib of corn that there was no sale for and 
if I should raise another crop I would not know what to do with it. 


Just about this time I ‘rode up to Squire Chandler's to the Post 
Office on Sabbath morning and there I met Ex-Sheriff O'Brien and Pres— 
ley Neal, both intimate friends, O'Brien was a first lieutenant in one 
of the coimonies of. the Regiment raised at Fayetteville and Neel was 
2nd Lieutenant. lr. Steven Myart was elected Colonel of the Regiment 
and the men were ordered to Fort Smith to be mustered in and equipped 
for the war in iiexico. 


O'Brien and Neel both put at me to go with them to Mexico. Ib was 
well known the infirmity of my back barred me from enlisting as a sol- 
dier, but they knew I was an expert M.D. (Mule Driver) and the Govern- 
ment could not get along without M.D.'s, 


I rode back to iir, Kelly's and talked with my sister Margaret on the 
situation, I told her that I had made up my mind to go with Colonel 
Enyart's Regiment to Mexico, She said she was very sorry to have me 
leave home again end was afraid she would never see me again, In order 
to be in Fort Smith Monday when business opened, instead of going to 
Church as I usually did, I took the road and crossed the Boston Moun 
tain and rode 30 miles to within 5 or 6 miles of Fort Smith. 


Next morning I was in Fort Smith by times, I went direct to the 
Quartermaster's Office and saw Captain Alexander with whom I was well 
acquainted, .[ made an engagement to go with the Regiment and returned 
home and sold out my growing crop to one Mir, Goforth, just from Tenn— 
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essee. I returned to Fort Smith on the very eve of the sterting on the 
ierch of the Regiment and in organizing the teamsters I was left out, 

but a young man whose name was James Carnal, who hed the sutler's 
eppointment for the Regiment, had fitted out a six~horse team and was 
looking out for aman to take charge of his team. He had an older 
brother, John Carnal, with whom I was acquainted. He endorsed me and 
told. his brother he could not do any better and he put me in charge of 
the team at once. 


So the sutler and I were left behind to bring up the rear of the 
Regiment, which was under orders to report to General Wool, awaiting 
in the City of San Antonio, Texas. All the volunteers were to rendez— 
“yous there that he might organize them and march them to the seat of 
war, uherl waging in Mexico. 


Mr. Carnal and I soon overtook the Regiment and for the 5 Heeerenbe we 
had a very pleasant march, except that it was very warm June weather 
and the water scarce and not fit for a decent horse or mule to drink, 
much less a man. But I found my employer to be such a gentleman that I 
was so much better off than the Government's teamsters, as I could 
take my time in the morning and wait until the dust settled and the 
road was clear.Carneal was quite a genial fellow and found ineny friends 
among the officers and men. 


On the 2nd of August, 1847, we reached the pine woods or forests 
neer Bastrop, Texas, an old town on the north benk of the Colorado 
River, about 30 miles below the Capitol City of Austin. We found a 
lovely little stream running, through the pine woods and it was such a 
luxury to see a clear running stream, by wnanimous consent the Regi- 
iment halted and went into camp about noon and remained there all night 
end everybody took a wash=up of clothes and body too. 


ft was feeling the effects of the hot summer weather to some extent 
and I went up the stream some distance to see if I could find any 
weter deep enough to take a good swim, but failing to find any place 
inore than about 2 feet deep I stripped off and lay dowm in the water 
and it was so soothing and pleasant I suppose I was an hour and per— 
haps longer, just lolling about in the water where there was no dirt, 
but clean pebbles and sand everywhere. So I enjoyed it to the full. 
I went back to camp and when it was bedtime I retired feeling vunusual- 
ly well. But in the after part of the night I took a chill and was 
threated with congestion and when morning came I was a very sick man, 


I had a Brother younger than I, Robert Hall Latte, driving a team 
in the command and he came to my relief and took cherge of my teem and 
put his in charge of some of his comrades and I was put into the wagon 
and hauled to Bastrop Town. There I was left on the sick resort in the 
care of Dr. John Hagan who had me moved up to his residence, Brother 
Bob would have steyed with me,but I advised him to go with the command, 
which passed right on 90 miles to San Antonio, 


The Dr. assigned me a nice little room and treated me for bilious 
fever, I was confined to my room two weeks and then lingered about two 
weeks more and then I went over to San Antonio. There I epplied for a 
teamster's position, simply because I was not able to do any heavy 
work and I was not scholar enough to live by my wits as e clerk or 
book-keeper. Necessity drove me to my course in life, So-I was very 
fortunate in SEAM aa into kind hands. “ia 
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The Post wagonmester, Mr. Chaney, was boarding at the house of an 
old acquaintance from Fayetteville, Arkansas, and § put up at the same 
house -and was introduced to Mr. Chaney. He hired me and sent me out to 
the head of the river 5 or 6 miles to a wood party to recuperate and 
get my strength so I could take charge of a team, I was expected to 
chop only when I felt like it and TI put my time in fishing for the 
crowd, 


As soon as I was able to take a team, I reported to my employer and 
he gave me my choice, I could either take a Post Team of 4 horses, or 
a six-mule team and go out on the frontier to a company of Texas Rang- 
ers as a company Teamster. I chose the latter, preferring to go to the 
country than to remain in and about the city. So I was very soon in- 
troduced to five Mexican mules and Old Jack the saddle-mule, a pure- 
blood.American mule, 


The young man that had been driving the team gave me the good and 
bad traits of every mule and turned them over to me, I took an invent-— 
ory of the whole and was ready for orders the next day. I was ordered 
to report at the Commissary Department to load up supplies for Cap— 
tain Highsmith's Company of Texas Rangers near Fredericksburg, 125 
miles northwest of the city. Three other teams joined me at the Com 
missary. and the four teams hauled a month's supply for man and beast, 
100 men and about 125 horses and mules. 


I remained with the company as their Company teamster and every 
month I was sent down to San Antonio after supplies, for 11 months in 
succession. I went one trip to Austin, the Capitol, instead, making le 
trips in 11 months and 10 days that I drove that team, besides all the 
local hauling of the Company. 


. During thet year the CcmMoany was without a blacksmith much of the 
time and the Captain was in great need of a blacksmith. On one occa 
sion I ventured to tell him that I could shoe horses and mules, but my 
weak back prevented me from following it. And nothing would do but I 
must shoe the horses detailed to go on an Indian scout. When I com- 
menced I had to keep it up occasionally. The Captain said I was the 
_best shoer he had ever had, 


Toward the last days of August, 1848, Colonel Jack Hays appeared at 
our camp with about 50 citizens and a corps of Topographical Engineers 
with an order on Captain Highsmith from the War Department for an es- 
cort of 50 privates, Captain and First Lieutenant Williams, to go with 
Colonel Hays to explore the upper Rio Grande River up to El Paso, pre- 

paratory to opening a Military Route up the valley of said river, 


Active preperations commenced at once ‘for the trip. Captain High- 
snith put at me to go with the party as horse-shoer and farrier and 
introduced me to the Q.M.'s agent, Mr. Virgil Rallston. He offered me 
mechanic's wages, $45.00 per month, and a soldier's ration. I was not 
anxious to go, but the wage was quite an inducement over $25.00. Sol 
consented to go and they put me to shoeing horses and mules Friday, 
. Saturday and Sunday. As the Colonel was waiting - - - 


(There is a break in the original diary and an unknown 
number of peges missing, as is indicated in the preceding 
paragraph. I judged that these ten pages followed the others. 
— F, F, Latta) 3 
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Those Indians gave our party some valuable information, that we were 
in about 4 or 5 miles of a great thorofare over which thousands of 
horses and mules had been driven out of Mexico during the War. The 
officers were under strict orders not to disturb or make war onany 
Indians that they might come in contact with, But Capt. Highsmith and 
his Texas Rangers were in favor of following their herds of stock and 
dressing some fat mules for beef to keep soul and body together until 
we could reach San Carlos Ranch in the lower part of the state of Chi- 
huahua, Mexico. . About 150 miles distance was the nearest settlement 
where we could get any supplies. Col. Hays was opposed to pressing. 
supplies from the Indians, but distributed a liberal supply of pipes 
and tobacco with red calico and many Indian trinkets too tedious to 
mention with a promise to pay the Indians value received for five or 
six fat mules to feed the men on until we could reach San Carlos. 


A serious difficulty stood in the way of our entering Mexico. As a 
heavily armed force we could not enter without a passport. We would be 
violating the Treaty so recently entered into by the U.S. But the off- 
icers decided to run the gauntlet on their own responsibility. So the. 
Indian Chief and his warriors on their part promised faithfully to 
deliver the mules the next morning, directing us as soon as we came to 
a plain traveled road to turn south and we would come to water and a 


good camping ground where without fail they would meet the company 
with said mules. 


We found the road and camping place all right. We waited until about 
noon the next day, anxiously looking for some fat mules. so we could 
have one for breakfast. But all hope of them coming vanished and Col, 
Hays ordered us to march, 


The Bugler sounded Boots and Saddles. The Texas Rengers paid no at- 
tention to the bugle call whatever. They would not leave camp without 
something to eat. (Mutiny in camp). Col.Hays called Lieutenant Willi- 
ams, Said he, "Lieutenant, you detail 5 or 6 men and pick out the fat- 
test government mule you can find and butcher it and give those men. 
something to eat." It goes without saying that order was obeyed prompt-— 
ly. A mule was selected and shot down in a jiffy. When the hide was 
off it was spread out on the ground and the meat and bones was cut up 
into single rations and a sergeant called the roll and every man came 
up and got his piece of meat. Such a broiling and frying of meat I had 
never seen; and without salt or pepper. 


Before the meat was half done I saw men like that many wolves eating 
and the blood running out of both corners of their mouths down onto 
their whiskers and clothes. As soon as they got something to eat: they 
obeyed the bugle call promptly and were ready to march in short order. 


The Command traveled a few miles that afternoon and found water and 
camped in a deep hollow and the hillsides were so covered with. chapar- 
al and sagebrush it was difficult to find clear ground to stake our 
horses and mules, We were compelled to scatter our stock over more 
ground than usual, But by putting a double guard out that night we 
felt secure. But those treacherous Indians, instead of bringing us 
some mules, they followed us up and that night they stole 3 head of 
our best American horses and they were never missed until daylight. 
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The men tracked them until they found it was no use, they had too 
much the start and all of our horses was so poor and weak they were 
not in condition to follow them, So the men who lost their horses were 
mounted on pack mules. and we pushed on as fast as our animals were 
able to travel, Some would give out before night every day. Among the 
citizens who joined in with us again was a Dr. Wahm from San Antonio 
who refused to eat mule meat, preferring to live on vegetable matter 
such as Indians and Mexicans lived on sometimes in such emergencies. 
But the Doctor soon succumbed and was fast losing his reason fran 
brooding over our condition and for want of proper food, The Company 
butchered another mule and his mess mates prepared some of the choice 
pieces of meat and insisted on him to eat some of it, which he did, 
but he scon sickened at the stomach and threw it all up. The mule meat 
was all the nourishing food that could be found in the camp. 


That day we traveled all day without finding any water and late in 
the evening our stock was greatly in need of water, The strongest an- 
imals led the way, intending to travel on until they found water. But 
night came on and we were still on the march, scattered 2 or 3 miles 
along the road, Just about twilight I was far in the rear trying to 
get our pack mule along. He was played out. Just about that time Dr, 
Wahm came up behind me at a gallop, repeating the Prodigal Son's say= 
ings, "In my Father's house there is bread enough and to spare and I 
am here in this desert starving for the necessaries of life." 


He halted right along side of me and I tried to cheer him up and 
stay with me. But just when it was fully dark he put spurs to his ani- 
mal and went off again in a full gallop and was soon out of sight. 
Just then the road that the company was traveling turned to the right 
hand almost at right angles and right there the Doctor left the road 
and that was the last time I ever saw him, 


My pack mule gave out so I had to leave him and the pack contents, 
which were Dr, Barton's medicine and his amputating implements, a set 
of horsé shoer!s tools and a lot of horse shoe nails, but no provis- 
ions. I was then all alone. Tarry bro (?) Mexicans Muleteers was still 
behind with 5-or 6 mute loads of Indian goods. I staked my mule out on 
the road-side, piled up the pack and threw a tarpaulin over it and 
mounted my horse, determined to follow on until I caught up with the 
advance of the company. 


We were now traveling right up the river amile and a half from the 
Rio Grande, but the ground was so rough that we could not go directly 
to it but had to follow the road that led to the crossing several 
miles above, The advance of the company traveled until a late hour in 
the night and found a little water and they halted there until day- 
light when they took up their line of march not to stop until they 
reached the river where they could get both grass and water. In the 
meantime I was following on their trail until about mid=-night up-hill 
and down=hill, across deep canyons, until I was tired out and my horse 
was fast failing under me and I stopped right on the highest ground I 
could find, dismounted, unsaddled my horse, drove the picket pin well 
into the ground right long side of a deep beaten path, drove my horse 
on the opposite side, made a pillow of my saddle, threw down the sad- 
die blanket and covered with the other, 
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About daylight our Mexican traders came up and found the road 
blockaded by one man and horse, A Mr. Barnes, the bugler, was mounted 
on a pony that had about given out and he was with those traders. The 
Mexicans made a halt until it was fully daylight. I had a small slice 
of mule steak tied to the back of my saddle and I kindled a little 
stick fire and sliced it up and stuck it on a stick and broiled it in 
the blaze and smoke and I asked my friend, Barnes, if he wouldn't like 
a piece of mule steak. But he was too mad to eat and too busy cursing 
the Officers for running off and leaving the weaker ones to. be gobbled 
up by the Indians. 


- 4s soon as I was through breakfast I saddled up to pursue the trail 

of the main command. I did not go but a short distance until I met Dr. 
Barton, our. Surgeon. He wanted to know what had become of Rip (that 
was the name of our pack mule) that I had left behind the evening be- 
fore. I told him he was a long way back. "Well," he said, "Latta, 1 
will have to go back there after my instruments and medicine."I turned 
around and went back at least 10 miles. I found the mule all right and 
Dr. Wahm's mare, a noble animal. She was there with the mule, Barton. 
and I searched for him as long as we thought was safe for us. and 
staked his animal out with saddle and all on, thinking he might find 
her and would follow on after the company. 


Dr. Barton and I mounted our horses. He led Rip and I drove, intend- 
ing if possible to overtake the command sometime that night, We trav- 
eled:as fast:as our mule could stand it, as we were both mounted on 
good horses. We reached the place the company watered some of their 
stock the night before. The Dr. and I watered our horses and mule and 
rested a short time and about sunset started on in pursuit of our 
command. About 9 o'clock p.m., Rip, our mule, gave out again, stopped 
and we could not move him, We turned him loose and we had not gone far 
until we met two of our comrades coming to meet us, The first thing 
they said, "Doctor, where is Rip the mule? He was the finest mule in 
the whole command when we left Capt.Highsmith's camp and he was the 
only American mule, hence he could not live on grass alone, He was a 
perfect pet among the men." And our comrades said, "Go on to camp but 
a short distance, the cook has about a gallon of coffee waiting for 
you and we killed a colt and have some of the choicest pieces for you. 
You, Latta, go on and we will go back and bring up Rip, if we have to 


carry him," 


So the Doctor and I were soon in camp on the bank of the Rio Grande 
at a great crossing place in what is called the Great Bend, opposite 
the lower corner of the State of Chihuahua, Mexico, And the cook set 
us out supper of coffee and colt haslets, porter house steak, etc. 
Never did I enjoy a meal's victuals any better than that, Indeed the 
Dr, and I came very near foundering, especially on coffee, as we 
had not had any for a week and we did not know there was coffee enough 
in all the command to make ag allon of good coffee, But we had some 
crafty old Texas Rangers who knew full well how to provide for an 
emergency like that. 


Next morning we all felt hopeful and happy, except that one of our 
number was missing. Dr. Wahm was seen last at least 30 miles back on 
our trail near where the Dr, and I staked his animal, The officers 
called a council to determine what to do in the premises, so they 
called for four volunteers to go back and hunt for the Dr., find him 
if possible, and bring him and his animal both to the command, In the 
meantime the command would ford the river and cross over for the sake 
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of good fresh grass and there remain until the detail returned. One of 
the first men to volunteer to go back after the Doctor was Col. Maver- 
ick, a man 70 years of age, a citizen of San Antonio. But the younger 
men relieved him and an Irish messmate of the Dr.'s took his place and 
the four men set out back over a very rough road to go in search of 
the lost man, 


Some miles before they reached where his mare was staked out they 
met the Doctor trudging along afoot and when he saw the men coming to 
meet him he ran as hard as he could go and his comrades had to chase 
him until they caught him and he was just like a wild man, seemed to 
be frightened out of his wits. After he calmed down a little his mess- 
mate, the Irishman, gave him his horse and the men put him on the 
horse and told the Irish lad to lead the horse and started the two 
back to camp, while the three men went to get his animal and bring her 
into camp some time that night. 


But the two men had not gone far before the Doctor jumped off the 
horse and ran away from his friend and when he would overtake him he . 
could not put him on the horse alone and he worried with him wtil 
night came on and he mounted his horse and started for camp. He reach- 
ed camp in the after part of the night and he yelled at the river ford 
for aman to go over and pilot him across the river, as the company 
had moved over on Mexican soil. | 


Just about daylight the three men came, bringing the Doctor's animal 
but the Doctor was still missing. The Officers and Doctor Barton held 
a consultation in reference to Dr, Wahm!s condition and they decided 
that having no nourishing food to give him it would be impossible to 
save his life and decided to leave the poor fellow to his fate, Next 
day the command followed an Indian trail up the river 40 miles to San 
Carlos Ranch, San Carlos Ranch was about 4 or 5 miles out from the 
river, a community strung out 2 or 3 miles up and down a little creek 
at the head of which was a great fountain of water and a little vil- 
lage with one hotel or boarding house kept by a Frenchman whose wife 
was a native and he was the only man who could speak Imglish in the 
settlement. They irrigated the valley on both sides of the creek 3 or 
4, miles and raised fine crops and some fruits, especially peaches, The 
nearest town is Precidia Del Norte, about 40 or 50 miles up the river, 
and Fort Letan on the Texas side. We found an abundance of food here, 


The cimpany remained at San Carlos 2 or 3 days while Col. Hays and 
Capt Highsmith went up to Precidia Del Norte to spy out before taking 
the company up there lest they might be taken in as fillibusters, And 
happily they used that precaution. Those treacherous Indians that we 
met in the desert had reported to the military authorities at Chihua- 
hua that the pale face Americanos were going into Mexico without pass— 
ports and the Mexicans sent a strong force to Precidia to arrest us 
as intruders, Hays and Highsmith learned the situation through the 
Alcalde and Civil Authorities. When they knew our starving condition 
and that our company had no evil intent, our Officers sent a dispatch 
to Lieutenant Williams to leave San Carlos as soon as possible and 
cross. the Rio Grande at the nearest point and get onto Texas soil as 
soon as possible and to come up the River to Fort Letan just right 
opposite Precidia Del Norte. 
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We reached Fort Letan on the first day of November,1848, The company 
took a rest of 10 days to recruit our animals and give me time to re- 
set all their shoes for our return trip. We were camped in plain view 
of the city across the river, but I was so busy I never got to go over 
to see the city. We broke camp on the 10th of November, homeward bound. 
_ The 2nd day out from Fort Letan on the 12th of November it spit snow 

all day with northwest wind and was very disagreeable and cold riding, 
almost meeting the wind on the bleak plains between the Rio Grande and 
Pecos River. We were heading for what we called the Horsehead crossing 
on the Pecos River. We reached the crossing about the 15th of the 
month, found the water so deep at the ford that we had to unpack all 
the mules and swim them over and then make a rope bridge out of picket 
ropes and draw our packs over on that to keep them dry and then every 
man mounted his horse and took water 4 or 5 rods. We camped and built 
up stick fires and dried out as best we could before bed time, 


(Remainder of manuscript missing. ) 


Fayetteville 102 Years Ago 


Through the courtesy of Mrs.W.W.Vaught, our Society recently had the 
opportunity to examine a copy of one of Fayetteville's most famous 
‘newspapers, the Southwest Independent, Wm. Quesenbury, Proprietor and 
Editor, The issue if Vol. 2, No. 4, and is dated Saturday, Sept. 30, 
“1854. The paper's slogan: "A Journal for the Encouragement of Educa- 
tion, Agriculture, Internal Improvements, FineArts, Science, Religion, 
Political Reformation and the Interests of Everybody." 


Several of the noted early—day schools of this section had advertise- 
ments — in the Independent. They are as follows: 
(pee 

Arkansas College opens its second session in September to 
continue till the 4th of July following. Tuition in college 
proper, per term $20, in Classic preparatory department $15, 
in Primary department $9. Good boarding in respectable fam- 
ilies can be obtained from $1.50 to $2 per week, (Ad dated 
Fayetteville, Aug. 25, 1853) 

Rev. Robert Graham A.M., President 
Rev. T. B. VanHorne, A.M., Professor of Ancient Languages 
~ Jas. N. Carpenter, A.M., Professor of Natural Sciences 
John M. Pettigrew, Professor of Mathematics 
———( 

' Ozark Institute - location on the Stage Road 3 miles north 
west of Fayetteville. Two terms of 5 months each, Tuition 
$8, $12 or $15 per term according to class entered, Board 
with washing, and room furnished with bedding and fuel, $2 
per week, — Robert W. Mecklin, Principal 

Fayetteville Female Seminary -- Miss L. Foster, Principal; 
Miss MT. Daniels, Associate; Mr.F.Zellner, Tchr. of Music ; 
Mr. H. Freyschlag, Drawing Master. Session opens Sept. 4, 
1854. Tuition per session of 5 months: Primary $10, Higher . 
branches $10, Instruction on Piano and use of instrument $25, 
on Guitar $16, in Vocal Music $3, in Drawing $3, in French 
$10. Good boarding, including washing, in respectable famil- 
ies $1.50 to $2 per week. 
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News items in the Fayetteville Southwest Independent of Sept. 30, 
1854, include the following: 


President Graham will preach the funeral discourse of the late Miss 
Jane Collins on Sunday next (tomorrow) at 11 ofclock A.M. at the Hall, 
Subject of the discourse -- "Immortality", 


Col. Washington L. Wilson was at Chicago a few days since, on his 
way to visit his relatives at New Albany, Indiana, To the Col., we 
present our thanks for his kindness in forwarding us late files. 


The timbers of the court-house for the second floor are going up, 
The work progresses fast. 


Marriage rages, During the past week, our squires and parsons have 
at least twelve or fifteen couples coupled, and in the holy bonds of 
wedlock locked them tight. It is high time some weddings were taking 
place, There have been fruightful quantities of divorce cases adver-= 
tised in our columns of late. 


The next session of Miss Laura Graham's Female Academy on Cane Hill 
will begin on Monday the 2d proximo. Miss Graham is an experienced 
teacher, Her varied accomplishments and untiring energy have given her 
great success, and an envied name, Her school stands in the very first 
rank of female institutions in the North-West; and we are bold to pre- 
dict a continuation of its high and merited character as long as it is 
ce her goverment. 


ona of the advertisements of 1854 may be of interest. 


Fayetteville Cabinet Shop, cabinet making (bureaus, bedsteads, tables, 
wardrobes, wash stands, etc. Also coffins) -—- Bowers & Buie 


W. R. Latta, agent for Self-Heating Smoothing Iron (heated with charcoal). 


Public Auction at home in Fayetteville -- household goods, live stock, 
small but well selected Library containing standard works of best authors 
in English, French, Latin, Greek languages. —- J. N. Carpenter 


Fayetteville Division No. 56, Sons of Temperance meet every other ilede 
nesday evening at 6 o'clock in Court House upstairs, — Presley R. Smith WP 


Aeneas Ridge of Fayetteville offers 240 acre farm in Benton County for 
sale, 2 miles north of Smith's Mill. 


B. W. Featherston has opened manufactory in Fayetteville to turn out 
looms as fast as the public may demand. (Mendenhall & King's Excelsioy 
Hand Loom) Supplies long-felt want in this part of the world where the 
farmers grow their wool, flax and cotton. 


Wagon-making and Blacksmithing -- A. Outzen 

G. B. B aker, architecture & building: 

John McPherson, mill-wright and joiner. Building new or repairing old mills, 

Jas, Stevenson, The Drug Store (Aug. 25, 1853) 
‘“Washington House. I have taken charge of above establishment at Southwest 
-corner, Public Square, good table, good sleeping arrengeMenvs, good stable, 
-- Wm, Adams 


Add_ 1859 
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1860 - Washington eee Marriages - 1860 


Oct. 8 — K.H. |.Obenchain & tle Williford, by Rev. Thomas B, Helburn 


1860 
Jan, 


Mar, 4 - 
Mar. 4 — Wm. R. Carter & Polly Ann Covington, by C. G. Gilbreath JP 
(One of the above entries is obviously wrong.) 

Mar, 6 — John Cavin & Nancy Ann Henderson, by W. W. Brownlee JP 
Mar. 8 - John B. Todd & Permine.J. Davis, by Calvin Baker’ JP 

Mar .10°—- Oliver J. Elliot & Rebecce Elms, by D. C. Price’ JP 
Mar.13 - John Breek & Elizabeth Thurman, by G. W. Hughes‘ JP 
Mar.15 - James W. Kinnibrough & Susan A. Shreve, by Rev, Jordan Banks 


Mar .18 - 
Mar ,18 
Mar .19 
Mar .22 
Mar .28 


—_ 


Joel M. Ferugson & Baily Williams, by Brackin Lewis JP 
William Rutherford & Nancy: M. Miller, by Thos, iicKnight. JP 
Samuel Reed & Martha A. King, by Rev. Samuel apne 

om, L. Gregg & Mary Carlile, by George W. Hughs, 

Richard L. Keen & Mary M. Smith, by Rev. Willian 4 

Thos, J. Dunnagin & Sela Ann Bileton, by Wm. Pevehouse JP 
Johnny Clark & Nancy Frost, by Rev. Moses Dutton 

James Cavin & Matilda Owens, by L. Tankersley JP 

Daniel L. Peerson & Martha J. Sherry, by Thos, lcKnight JP 
Isaac Mankins & Mary Wood, by Brackin Lewis, JP 

Milton Cox & Sarah Stout, by Rev. Jacob Sexton 

Overton Henry & Mary Ann Porter - by Rev, Asaph Brown 
Richard W. Glazbrook & Fanny Hennessey, by Rev, Thos,B.Hilburn 
Joseph Baker & Adeline Johnson, by WM. H. Holcombe JP 

James R. Morrison & Elizabeth Brotherton, by L. Tankersley JP 
James Mitchell & Lizzie T. Latta, by Rev. John Buchanan 

Peter Graham & Sabra Hilton, by Rev. William Ingram 

Meredith Oxendine & Sarah Rutherford, by Jonathan McKinney JP 
John W. Norwood & Nancy J. Linebarger, by Rev. Thos, Stanford 
Peter Fine & Rutha Cansby, by Brackin Lewis JP 

Samuel S. Marrs & Rebecca Howel, by Rev. William Reed 

David Maberry & Frances Carither, by Rev. L. G,. Woods 

John Ballard & Ann Shumate, by Rev. S. H. Carlile 

Samuel A. Tarbet & Hester Ann Cox, by Rev. B. H. Pierson 
Jesse Bonham & Lidia Rollands, by Rev. G. H. liorrison 

Robert Cox & J. D. Crisman, by Kev.’ Jacob Sexton 


‘James A, Ferguson & Mary R. Sinclair, by Rev. Jones Peerson 


Henry T. Tramel & Cela Ann Enyard, by Rev. G. T. Ford 

Wm. L. Rodgers & Rebecca Sawyers, by Rev. Samuel Cox 

James H. Crawford & Bethemia E. Peerson, by Rev, N. Givens 
Robert N. Fish (Tenn.) & Sarah M. Hughs, by James Peerson JP 
Cyrus Riggs & Polly Baily, by M. P. Poole JP : 

Ashby Roberts & Sarah Renard, by Martin D. Frazor JP 

John Canady Fincher & Indiana King, by Rev, Wn. G. Shults 
Franklin Voss & June Clemmens, by L. Tankersley JP 

John Dodson & Susanah Harris, by Rev. R. C. Young 

Wm. P. Center & Polly Ann Covington, by C. G. Gilbreath JP 


William Jarvis & Pamela Pitman, by Rev. Jerrson Garland 
John Johnson & Martha Usrey (C.N.), by Wm. Pevehouse JP 
William Craig & Alvina J. Luttrell, by W. W. Brownlee JP 
James B. Daniels & Amanda R. Spencer, by Rev, John Buchanan 
Bennett Shumate & (name omitted in cre > by P.W.Rudd JP 


-. 


John 


James ._.. 


'. Brandenburg & Lidia .nmn Wisener, by Rev. R. H. Hammett 

J. H. Baxter (Miss.) & Sue E. Massie, by Rev. William Bexter 

James ii. West & jAmanda J. Johnson (16), by Rev. J. R. West 
(Abercrombie & Sarah Jane Collins, by Kev. Marion D. Steele 


Dudley C. Kidwell & Ellen Reed, by G. |’. Hughes JP 


Hannibal Moore & Alvira E. Yates, by Rev. N. Givens 


John Osburn & Mary Harrison, by Rev. Joel Stinson 


John Ediunds & Nancy Little (15), by Rev. Samuel Cox 


Samuel Ingraham & Martha Yates, by Hev. WN. Givens 


“Gilliam Stout & Nancy E. Pyeatte, by Rev. Y. D. Waddle 
Jesse H. Pyeatt & Jane Buchanan, by Rev. Guilford Pylant 
Deniel Birmingham & Mary Bies, by Rev. John Holcombe 
Henry illiford & Margaret Parker, by Nathan Combs JP 
Isaac N. Neal & Nargaret nn Wilson, by \J. W. Brownlee JP 
ll, B. Baley & iiargaret M. Williams, by Rev. Y. D. 'eddle ~ 
Hyran S. Bynam & Martha Holcomb, by iim. H. Holcomb JP 
Joseph Stout & Rebecca Musgrove, by Rev. Y. D. Waddle 

‘,. Eaton, by Rev. W. «i. Hulse 
- Jose vh licGuire & Luvinia (Martin ?), by L. Tankersley JP 

T. il, Gunter (32) & Jennie C. Bragg (25), by Rev. Wm. Baxter 
Henry Fowler & Martha J. Cooper, by tev. Jesse Keller 
Richard H. Martin & Mary B. Son, by aA. 1. 


Jemes Jones & Mary 


John Shrum & Anna Son, by Ewing Graham JP 


Williem Essex & Mary Jane Routh, by Jemes C. Ford JP | 
Zephaniah Harrison & Nancy Sharp, by Rev. William Ingram 
Villian Dunagin & Caroline Steward, by D. C. Price JP 

Joseph W. Waters & jmarilla Alberty, by Rev. John Hinds 
Samuel (J----) & Manervy Cooper, by Rev. Luther M. Bell 
William Ownsbey & Christi Minurva Duncan, by Rev. Asaph Brow 
... Sexton & Elizabeth Routh (16), by James C, Ford JP 


James 


John Greer & Mary Hodge, by Rev. Samuel Cox 


James Stevenson (54) & Mrs. Margaret Blennerhasset (46) by Rev.’m.Ingram 
Thomas Harrel & Lavinia McLellan, by D. C. Price JP 
..e Morton & Harriet L. Tollett, by Hev. William Reed 
Isaac iiarrs & Arcady Ellen Blackburn, by Joseph Sanders JP 
Wm, MM. Harrison & Lavinia Winkle, by Rev, William Ingram 
John H. Thompson & Nancy jadkins (15), by M. P. Poole JP 
lieredith C. Cravens & Martha Moon, by Rev. Robert Graham 
Pardon ii. Beverly (I11.) & C.J.Booker (I11.), by Rev. Wm. Baxter 
John T. Hutchins (?) & Dina Quillen (16), by Rev. Richard Sharp 
John H. Holbert & Margaret jinn Rouck (?), by Rev.C.L,Rainweter 
Aaron Woods & Eliza Jane Heaton, by Rev. 
Independence Woodman & Martha Brewer, by Nev. C. L. Rainwater 
Samuel N,. Carnahan & Bnily E. Rollins, by Rev. John Buchanen 
Hezekiah Garrett & Matilda Jane Brown, by Rev. James Neely 
John H..iioss & Mary A. Bell, by Rev. iJ. 
Scott .nderson & BSentha jinn Bell, by Rev. |. 
Alfred .. Langley & Mary L. Mayfield, by rev. G. T. Ford 

Williem D. Shores (50) & Nancy Wilson (54), by Rev. Robert Grahan 


James 


Alliem Ingram 


.. Hulse 


("Consent of parents being virtually given.) 


Vim, Jasper Neal & Martha Paulina \/ilson, by ‘/. 


Jasper Brown & Louisa B urger, by James Ritter JP . 


John ... Sharp & Mary Shannon, by Rev, 


We 


Joseph L. Hall & Henrietta C. Bassore, by ilev. 4. G. Williams 
Thos, i. Edinonson & Malinda Graham, by ‘/. L. Carleton JF 


... Hulse 


Wasson JP 


A, Hulse 


7. Brownlee JP 
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Sept.13 - Thomas Strong (Mo.) & Elizabeth Washington, by 2ev.iobt,Graham 
Sept.17 - 


Sept.12 - 
Sept.13 - 


Sept . 13 — 


Sept .1& 
19 
220 
Sept .20 
220 
225 
226 
CA | 


Sept 
Sept 


Sept 
- Sept 
Sept 


Sept 
Sept .30 
Sept =20) 3 


Oct, 
Oct. 
Oct, 


Oct 15 


Oct, 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct, 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct, 
liOVe 
Nov, 
Nov. 
Nov, 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov, 
Nov, 
Dec, 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec, 
Dec, 
Dec, 
Dec, 
Dec, 
Dec, 
Dec, 
Dec, 
Dec. 
Dec, 
Dec, 
Dec. 
May 
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C. Whited (Tex.) & Mery Onstott, by Rev. Robert Graham 
William Brown & Angeline Vines, by Rev, iioses Dutton 

Isaac Fine Lichlyter & Harriet B. Atwood, by tev.John Holcombe 
arthur W. Sherrod & Amanda A. Cannon, by Rev, tioses Dutton 
Wm. T.-Murry & Frances M. Moses, by Rev, Letris G. \oods 
James Null (?) & Mary Wood, by John B. Crozier JP 

Geo. Gibson & Sallie J. Thomasson, by Rev, Newton Givens 

John H. Parks & Catherine Gibson, by ilev. Newton Givens 
Jacob Bradshaw & Clarinda Chendler, by Breckin Lewis JP 
Francis M, Kinzey & Rachel Kk. Blackburn, by Joseph Sanders JP 
James F, Isom & Thurzy ‘Jicker, by Rev. C. L. RNainvater 
F.M.Cheatham &-Martha Tennessee Carlile, by ii. /.i:cCleilan JP 
E.P.Crawford & Miss F.L.Tollett, by Rev..'illian. Reed 

Radford riaxey & Salinda White, by im. H. Holcombe JP 

Linton Springston & Saphrona i. Young, by vev, L. H. Carlile 
Vaniel R. Johnston & Rebecca a. ‘iest, by Rev, J. 2. Jest 
James ., Roberts & Mary J.*Brandon (15), by tev. W.L.Carleton 
Henry G. Cloer & Mary Della Joyce (15), by &. 2. Byler JP 
John A, A. Nott & Sarah E. Fine (15), ‘by Brackin Lewis JP 
Jasper N. Banks & Ellen E. Roberts, by Rev. Thos. Stanford 
Samuel Stout & Martha Whyte, by Brackin Lewis JP 

Elias Yeager (55) & Isabella Chandler (18), by P.H.Trout JP 
Hiram R. Miller & Rebecca ji. Rutherford, by Jones Peerson JP 
Rodger Fox & Mary Flynn, by Rev. Patrick Newton Hurley 

Andrew J. Burt & Kste Spencer, by Rev. B. H. Pearson 

Charles R. Phillips & Elizabeth Ni. Clark, by Kev.iioses Dutton 
Wm. L. Moore & Mahala Holt, by Rev. Luther li. Bell 

Gabriel H. Loving & Mary L. Clark,. by Kev. -... G. Smith 

Alfred Reed & Ellen Mashburn, by Hugh S,. Job JP 

John M. Crawford & July snn Medearis, by ‘“1llian Redmon JP 

T. M. West & Alpha C. Cook, by Rev. C, Baker 

Doc S, D. Howell & Martha Crawford, by Rev. ‘illiam Reed 
Nathan Leach & Nancy Bredlow, by John B. Crozier JP 

fiaron L. Thompson & Sarah J. Pool, by Rev,RIiley Jones 

Abram Armstrong & Mary F. Karnes, “by Rev; .. B,. Murphy 
Alexander Watson & Isabel Jane Young, by Rev.Cortes Jackson 
James Campbell & Louisa Buchanan, by Galen ‘:iciinney JP 

David N. Moore & Miss M. E. Noyers, by Rev, N. Givens 

John M. James & Alwidda P. Edmonson, by Rev. C.L.itainwater 

J. B. Campbell & Hannah Buchanan, by Rev. “Jilliem Reed 

E. F. Yeager & Artemisa Whited (15), by V. M.. Browm JP 

Wm. Blousit (7) & Charlotte Belge (?), by Nathan Combs JP 
John Blevins & Virginia Ann Shockly (16), by T.H.Roberson JP 
John Long & Mary Henson, by T. H. Roberson JP 

Joseph’ Holcomb & Cener Boone, by Rev. Thos, Stenford 

Andrew Vanzant & Cloe N. Payne, by P. W. Rudd JP 

John W. Dutton & Margret A. Neill, by Rev. Jemes iiayfield 
Willis Luper & Margret Ennis, by B. R. Bingham JP 

Levi G, Stevens & Sarah Elizabeth Morris, by 'm. H. Holcombe JP 
John L. Harris & Mary Ritter, by P. W, Rudd, JP 

John Smith & Mary IE. Moore, by Rev. Willian Reed 

Hugh R. Williams & Narcissa Howard, by P. */, Rudd JP JP 
Hosea R. Williams & Sarah Elizabeth Taylor, by Pinkney Cantrell 
Frances M. Johnson & Nancy Pierce, by Ree, Jefferson Garland 
VanBuren Covington & Cela Elmira Center, by Thos, iicKnight JP 
John G. Fish & Mary Jane Wadkins, by Rev. George Morrow 
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interesting Facts from Early Tax Lists 
« Pe i e by W. APA Lemke 


-An examination of the Washington County tax lists for the first two 


years of statehood (1836-1837) reveals the fact that tanyards were 


assessed in 1836 and sawmills were added to the assessment list in 
1837. Five pymers of tanyards assessed their tenyards in 1836 — John 
Buckhanon, Noch '!, Bowen, James Campbell, Samuel Mayes and James liit- 
chell. The Bescon value ranged from $50 to Mitchell's (175. The fol- 
ae year (1837) the following paid taxes on their tanyards: 


Name Value - Location 
James Boone: «acces seller eccS=7 THl5 
Denreis Gal lah ar «Le Dic wisiers .5-15 T-16 R-31 
James Campbell...... l10O..... ~5-20 T=15 R~30 
MGW IEVATIS es dicld'cls cicver S32 OU oS sicie « Town lots 
in a Mendiamsis.. J di 0 CS a er 
Janes Mitchell...... 175..... ~S-3 T-1l, R-32 
Robert Parks....... » 200......S=26 T-14 R-32 


Only six owners of sawmills paid taxes on their mills in 1837. They 
were: Barnett Brixey, George Freyschlag, Joshua Onstott, Warren Phil- 
pot, David ijalker and Samuel i/ilson, Philpot assessed two sawmilts, 
loceted in S-5 T-16 R-28.. There were other sawmills in the county but 
they do. nok appear on the tax daiste. 


These eiget tax lists of Washington County show that only two "Dis- 
tilleries" paid taxes in 1837. Wm, and A. Allen assessed their dis- 
tillery at ‘300, while John Casey valued his distillery at %60 for tax 
purposes, No residénts of Washington County paid taxes on "Billiard 
Tables" or "Nine-Pin Games" in. 1836-37. 


The Washington County tax list for 1836 reveals that the Bean broth- 
ers of Cane Hill weré the county's lergest slave holders. Richard Bean 
assessed 15 slaves and Mark Bean 14 slaves. Leonard and Willis Wallace 
jointly paid:tax on 13 slaves. M.J., Joseph, and Wm, Ake paid taxes on 
9 slaves, ».Rev, Andrew Buchanan assessed 8 slaves. John Tilly assessed 
his 8 sleves at (3,000. Ludovic Brodie paid taxes on 10 slaves in 1636, 
Judge Seborn G. Sneed assessed 3 slaves in 1836 but four years later 
(1840) he paid taxes on 9 slaves assessed at 35,900. James C. Bell, 
administrator of the’estate of John i/ilson, deceased, reported four 
slaves in 1836 as the property of the ‘/ilson estate, 


State and: county property taxes were in effect in 1836 but few citi- 
zens assessed their real estate.. In 1837 the county's largest lend- 
owners, according to their taxes, were David ifalker who paid:taxes on 
880 acres, and Samuel ‘Wilson, who owned ‘720 acres, John | and Samuel 
Alexander, father and B0n5 paid taxes on 520 acres. ar 


The Sheriff of | ashington: County et easy was Lucius C. Pleasants; 
the. Clerk was B. H. Smithson, fmong the county's largest tax payers 
(state and county) in 1836::.were Richard Bean $16.38; Mark Bean, 
$13.81; Andrew Buchanan, $11.81. In 1837 John Alexander paid a total 
tax of "430 on 320 acres of land and "$12,000 invested in merchandise," 
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HOLT FAMILY HISTORY and 
Early Settlers on Beaty Mountain 


by Mrs. Burlene Hilton 
in collaboration with Mrs. Ruth Payne 


The Beaty Mountain, which is the area north of Lincoln, extending to 
Cincinnati community on the northwest and Rhea's iji11 on the northeast 


wes settled by pioneers just one year after a treaty was made with the 
Indians in 1828 allowing the white man to take up lend. 


Among the earliest settlers were Jack Holt, his wife Elizabeth Pogue’ 
Holt, and their children, who came here from Tennessee in 1829. They 
built their log cabin on the edge of the mountain on the present Dock 
Snowder farm one-half mile from the present Jackson Highway, They 
homesteaded about 400 acres of land which lies along the Jackson High- | 
way. The pool of water beneath the stately bluff just east of the 
bridge was where the Holts did their family laundry and watered their 
cattle; thus, it is still known as the Grandma Holt Creek, 


Others who came with the Holts or very soon afterward were Lewis 
Collins and. wife, Sallie Pogue Collins, sister of Jack Holt's wife, 
who made their home just north of the present Gem school house. Abso-~ 
lom Rich and his wife Rebecca homesteaded about 300 acres of land 
which surrounds the present Poulson farm. - Alexander Beaty homesteaded 
the present J.T.Bradley farm near Béaty Cemetery.Soon Beaty hountain's 
population was increased by the arrival of Gum Brown, a shoemaker, 
William Barker, Solomon Yeager, John Vawter and wife, John Night, 
Washington Lyons, Abe Beach, Jack Wrightsman, David Moore, Bill Wilson 
and many others. 


The nine children of Jack and Elizabeth Holt married, and six of 
them established homes on land south of the parents' home, Emily was 
born 1818 and married Alexander Beaty. They contributed much to the 
progress of the community. Eight children were born to them -- Sam, 
Sarah-Jane, Catherine, Elizabeth, Mary, Frank, Alvin and !\fill. In the 


year 1956 only one child survives, Will, or "Uncle Bill", at the age 
of lol: 


Eveline was born 1821 and married Wesley King. They made their home 
south of Canehill. Thirteen children were born to them —= Jim, John, 
Ann, Ben F., Lon, Willis (Bud), Mary, Al, Earl (Tobe), Ema, Bun, 
Hiram and Sarah. Of these children, only Lon of Linn Creek, hio., sur- 
vives, at the age of 88. 


Earls Holt was born 1823 and married Eady Yeager. One child, Hliza- 
beth, was born to them, Eady died and Earls married Angeline Collins, 
Five children were born to them ~- Nancy, Amanda, Mary (Sallie), Re- 
becca, and Susan, They lived. on the farm now known as the Nester- 


Cordery and Otto Parker farms, and grew a large nursery (fruit). Earls 
died July 9, 1859, at the age of 36, 


Mery, born in 1826, married Frank Collins. Five children were born 
to then — Elizabeth, Mary, John, Jim and George. They lived on part 
of the Lewis Collins farm and raised their family near the Gem. The 
Collins were also nurserymen and originated the Collins Red Apple. 
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DeKalb (Kerb)was born 1833. He married Susan Stout Tilly, born 1830, 
They homesteaded land at Rhea's Mill near Amity School, part of which 
is now known as the Pearson farm, Seven children were born to them — 
Artemesia (Sissie), Jim, Elizabeth, Lon, Doke, Alice and Sam. DeKalb 
was also a nurseryman and is believed to have originated the Arkansas 
Black Apple, It seems apple orchards began to appear all over the 
mountain and the apple industry became a profitable business, Apples 
were barreled, dried, peddled in Indian Territory, and later shipped. 
DeKalb died 1909 and Susan died 1898. 


Mike married a sister of Susan Stout and three children were born to 
them -- Sam, Eerls, and Mary, believed to have been called Mary Eliza- 
beth and later married Newt Wilson. Mike's house stood about 200 yards 
east of the present Ellsworth Rowley house. ilike was killed during the 
war -—- shot off his horse by bushwhackers while carrying the mail from 
VanBuren to Canehill. 


Lon married Mary Sixkiller from Indian Territory and they made their 
home in Indian Territory, which later was near Westville, Okla, . Five 
children were born to them -— Emma, Eva, Will, Pearl, Earl. In 1956 

two children survive: Mrs. Pearl Baggett of Tahlequah and Mrs, Eva 
’ Ramey of Tulsa. Only four of the third generation are living in 1956, 


Millie Holt was born Dec. 17, 1827. She married Jack Rich and six 
. children were born to them -- Earl, Hardy, Abb, Henry,Will and Sissie. 


ay They lived on the Absolom Rich farm, The present Rich farm has been in 
'. the family over 108 years. Millie died in 1910 and Jack in 1921. 


Ben Holt married Mary Mayberry, better known as "Aunt Pop", Seven 
children were born to them -— John, Zeb, Fanny, Dowell, Nancy, Amanda 
and Henry. Their first home was near his father's, later known as the 
Ogden farm, 


The main road from Fayetteville to Indian Territory came through 
Rheats Mill, the Holt farms, the present Ellsworth Rowley farm and the 
Beaty farm, This was a stage coach route, liail was first brought from 
VanBuren to Canehill via Evansville by horse-back, Then in 1867 a post 
office was established at Rhea's Mill and mail received there. In 1877 
a post office named Mt. Hayes was established in the home of Alexander 
Beaty, with Emily Holt Beaty as postmistress. The earliest church and 
school was built on the Alexander Beaty farm just southeast of the 
Beaty Cemetery. As was customary, the:little church-yard fostered a 
cemetery end the first persons buried in Beaty Cemetery are believed 
to have been Holts, 


There was also a Methodist camp shed on the same ground where reviv- 
als were held after crops were laid by. People came from far and near 
to those meetings and made "Uncle" Alex's home their headquarters, The 
writer's grandfather, Frank Beaty, said many times that when all the 
beds, as well as feather beds on the floors, were taken, he would use 
his boot for a pillow for the night." It is said of Uncle Alex and 
Aunt Emily, "They fed and lodged more people free than. anyone, and 
were widely known for their generous hospitality." 


No other church is mentioned or known of until 1866, Mt.Carmel Meth- 
odist was located three miles east of Cincinnati. Lewis Collins and 
wife, Sallie and Mary Holt, daughters of Mike Holt, were among the 


SRI 


original members, Goodspeed's history states that this church cost 
9175. Rock Springs Baptist Church was established in 1882 with a mem- 
bership of 33. 


The first school was a subscription school in the building mentioned 
on the Beaty farm. We have no date but J.T.Elms, now 94, states that 
his great-uncle, Jonathan Elms,taught there, so it is believed to have 
been between 1836 and 1850. This building burned before the Civil War. 


The second school was about one mile north of Beaty Cemetery on 
Brighton Branch, known as_ Brighton School. Vesta \:ilson, wife of 


Ephraim Wilson, taught here in 1870 to 1880. Church services were al- 
so held here. 


As the community grew, more schools were needed and the Gem and Rock 
Springs schools came into being. Old Brighton was replaced by a school 
more centrally located, on the west side of the Doke Holt farm, about 
1880, and known as the Beaty. This school continued until 1948, when 


it was moved to Lincoln Consolidated Schools for a Home Economics 
building . 


The population was moving southward about 1880 end a school was es-— 
tablished on what is now the Raymond Huffaker farm and named Black 
Jack, This was the beginning of Lincoln, Gum Brown,the afore-mentioned 
shoemaker, had brought two slaves, Wesley and Eliza Bean, with hin, 
who were given their freddom, These former slaves acquired some land, 


22 acres of which later was purchased from him end now comprises the 
town site of Lincoln, 


Then in 1884 Starr Hill township was formed and a ee office estab- 
lished here named Georgetown. It was changed to Lincoln in 1885 with 


_ Joseph L. Carter as postmaster, and LINCOLN, home town of many wander- 
ers, it is today. 


W. A. "Uncle Bill" Beaty Celebrates 10]lst Birthday 


Early in July, W.A. (Uncle Bill) Beaty of Brownsville, Tex,, arrived 
in Lincoln, Ark., to visit his son, Travis Beaty and family. While 
here, Uncle Bill celebrated his 10lst birthday and attended the Holt 
family reunion on Sunday , July 55, in a) Lincoln city park. 


Uncle Bill is a descendant of Jack and Elizabeth Holt, who came to 
this mountain with the> first settlers in 1829, The mountain was later 
called "Beaty Mountain", as Uncle Bill's parents, Alexander Beaty and 
Emily Holt Beaty, became active in establishing community life, The 
first school and church was known as Beaty, also the Cemetery which 
still bears that name. His mother was also first postmaster on the 
mountain, with the postoffice in her home and named Mout Hayes, in 
1867. It was later moved to what is now Lincoln, 


Uncle Bill is one of four survivors of the third generation descend- 
‘ants, The others are Mrs, Pearl Baggett of Tahlequah, Okla,, her sis- 
ter, Mrs. Eve Ramey of Tulsa, Okla., and Lon King of Linn Creek, Mo, 
All are in their late 80's and all are expected to the reunion. Uncle 
Bill is very active and does his usual chores about his home in 


Brownsville. He was accompanied here by his son-in-law, John Whitlow, 
and came by train. 
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Account Books of A. M. Byrnes 


‘The Washington County Historical Society has acquired the account 
books for the years 1899, 1900 and 1901 of A. M. Byrnes, Fayetteville 
contractor and dealer in builsing materials. As is known lr. Byrnes 
erected many business buildings in downtown Fayetteville in earlier 
years, as well as several buildings on the University campus. The 
account books which the WCHS has acquired cover only his business in 


building materiels, However, the contents furnish much information of 
historical value, | 


‘For exanole, in November 1899 Mr.Byrnes billed the Fayetteville Pub- 
lic School Board for $3,810 for materials for a new school building, 

In December 1900 he charged the city of Fayetteville $35 for build- 
ing a bridge. 

In July 1900 he built the Catholic parsonage in Fayetteville and 
that summer built the "Italian Catholic Church" (at Tontitown). The 
bill for materials in the Tontitown church was 41,200. The account was 
closed with this entry: "P. Bandini paid balance by note for $400 on 
April 11, 1901." | 

In 1900-01 A, ii. Byrnes remodeled the Christian Church at a cost of 
$3,000, Building materials were also furnished the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church in 1900, 

On November 12, 1900, Mr.Byrnes erected a 75-ft wooden flag staff in 
the National Cemetery for which he billed the government $244. 

An interesting account is for building materials furnished to the 
Republican Conmittee in November 1900, 

In 1899 A.ii.Byrnes sold to the U of A Football Team, 1 bbl. lime §1, 
plus 15 cts. drayage. (this was for marking the football field) 


A,.M.Byrnes carried on a large business with firms and individuals in 
all parts of ‘Jashington County. Some of these accounts may be of in- 
terest: 


Rieff & Cravens, Farmington George Cooksey, Winslow 

J. M.. Bloyed, ‘lest. Fork _ D. M. Edmiston, Boonsboro 
Phipps & Gill, Combs R. T. Hill, Viney Grove 

Cane Hill Cold Storage Co. W. E. Dabney, Hazel Valley 
J..H.:Mannon & Co., Blackburn J.B.Pearson & Co., Rhea's Mill 
Budd & Gibson, Brentwood Farmington Flour Mills 

Red Star Hub & Spoke Co.,Pettigrew J. C. Yoes & Co., Dutton 
Pearson & Bro,, Greenland Tom Oxford, Goshen 

St.Paul: 1I.0.0.F. Lodge Dr. G.E.Miller, Sulphur City 
Zion: School House | S.R.Wilson & Bro.,Prairie Grove 
School District 14, Flat Rock Pyeatt & Carroll, Prairie Grove 
P, G. Morgan,Savoy Rogers & Brooks, Farmington 
Pool: & Thompson, Thompson Baggett & McCormick, Pr. Grove 


There are hundreds of individual accomts. Some of the Fayetteville 
firms that bought building materials from A.lM.Byrnes were: 


Mulholland & Shannon Monroe & Swink 

Jordan & Nifong Ozark & Cherokee Central Ry Co. 
McMillan & Bean Terpening Tile Works 

North Arkansas & Western R.R. Fayetteville Buggy Co. 

Fay. Berry & Plant Co. Hulse & Rude 

Nickem & Hoag Cory & Massengill 

Duggan & Wester McAdams & Clark 


Greer Bros, New York Store 


Reminiscences of Ella Grimes Fictcher 
as told to 
Thomas Rothrock 


I was born two miles east of Fayetteville in the year 1870. My par- 
ents were J. M. Grimes and Galsora Patterson Grimes of Tennessee, My family 
moved to Washington County in wagons and the journey took three or four weeks, 
L was the middie one of nine children and the first of the family to be born 
in frkensas. When I was 9 years old, my mother died. 


When I was a child we lived near Wyman east of Fayetteville, We children 
had no store-bought toys and we didn't know any children who did, We girls 
made our own rag dolls and figures out of clay. The boys mde their own 
sleds, wagons and rabbit traps. 


_ There were only two books in our home -—- the Bible which my father read 
every evening to the family and Hill's Manual of Social and Business Forms. 
In the back of the Manual was some poetry. Thanatopsis was there end when I 
wes about 12 years of age I memorized it. While I was doing this I went 
dovwm our cellar steps with two gallons of buttermilk trying to repeat the 
poem as I went. I missed a step and landed in the cellar with the two gal- 
lons of buttermilk on top of me. | 


Our home was a double log house with a hallway between, I was afraid to 
cross that hallway at night because our farm hands lived with us and they 
firmly believed in ghosts and told us ghost stories. 


Where we went to school there were no grades; only readers. We had to 
cross \/hite River by horse. One cold winter day four of us piled onto our 
horse, In the middle of the stream the horse decided to get rid of his load 
and spilled us all off into waist-deep water. My brother Jack asked a boy 
named Will Gilbert, "Are you wet, Will?" "Ali but a little of iy shirt" was 
the answer, | 


One evening my father asked my brother Jack and me, "Which one of you can 
read the best?" "I can," I told him. "I observe all the pauses." "She sure 


does", said my brother Jack. "She pauses after every word till she can 
spell out the next." 


Once a week my father went to Fayetteville to get our mail and our weekly 
newspaper, which, I think was the Fayetteville Democrat, \/henever he bought 
shoes he bought them for all of us and never took any of us with him. He 
would take a stick and cut it the length of the longest foot, then make 
notches on the stick for the other feet. That was the way he got our sizes. 
One time I got a pair of shoes that.didn't fit but wore them anyway because 
the other children had new shoes, They gave me corns, 


Revivals were called "big meetin's" and usually held in e brush arbor. 
They were, of course, no nurseries and the babies were put on quilts and 
given cookies. They usually kept pretty quiet. The meeting was not a suc-— 
cess unless much shouting went on. One woman asked another, "Did you hear 
me shout last night?" The other waman said "No." Then the first woman said, 
"I would have shouted louder but I was afraid of breaking the preacher's 
pitcher," One preacher got so tired of women coming to his pitcher for 
water for their babies that he took his pitcher of water and poured it on 
one of them. 


3h, 


The first time I saw Fayetteville was in 1881 when the first train came 
in. The town had about 2,000 people at the time and from the Square to the 
railroad tracks it was almost solid forest. There was not a concrete side- 
walk in the town and the streets were not graded or gravelled. There was a 
stone sidewalk on the east side of the Square where Baum!s Store was, This 
sidewalk was raised two feet or more and you could get up the best way you 
could, Ihe courthouse was a brick building where the postoffice now stands, 


After attending public schools at Wyman and Baldwin, I attended the old 
Pea Ridge Academy where Dr. John Roberts, the founder, was teaching. Then I 
took up school teaching myself. 


In 1895 I moved to Fayetteville soon after marrying Charles Folck, At 
that time farmers drove their wagons through the streets with the produce, 
crying their wares. One could buy a three or four pound chicken for ten 
cents, At that time no produce was shipped out. My first husband lived only 
two years, leaving me with a son to support. Later I married J.H.Fletcher 
and on Sept. 3, 1905 moved to my present home on Johnson Street, Springdale. 
Mr.Fletcher went into the dry goods and grocery business, 


When we moved to Springdale there were not as many concrete walks in the 
whole town as there are now on my own block. There was a sidewalk on Ema 
Avenue going to the depot that was made of 2x 4's _ that-were not nailed 
down, When a person stepped on one end of.them, the other end went up. It 
was really 2 noisy sidewalk, 


People didn't have all the things they have now but they stayed in their 
homes and enjoyed them. On winter evenings they sat around the fireplace 
and read, ‘Jhen they went anywhere they went either in a horse-drawn vehicle 
or on horseback, The women rode side-saddle with long riding skirts, Some 
of the skirts came within one foot of the ground when riding. 


At the time we moved to Springdale there were such business firms as: 
Dodson & Renner Insurance; Buckles & Howard Real Estate and Insurance; John 
W. Phillips Real Estate and Loans; WW. G. Ownbey Drugs; H.A.Daily Drugs; The 
First National Bank; W.O.Searcy Poultry Breeder; Powell& Young Livery Barn; 
C.A.McQuaid Dentist; Parrott & Joyce Meats; Springdale Cash Dry Goods; Hen- 
son and Murphy Barbers: The Springdale Milling Company; G.\V.Kennan Jeweler; 
and such grocery stores as Umbaugh Bros, and Masoner's, 


Mr.Fletcher passed away a number of years ago and I have no living child- 
ren, There is one living stepdaughter, Mrs. Belle Mullins of St, Louis, 
There are also two living grandchildren: John Lynn Fletcher of the Army 
Medical Research Laboratory, Fort Knox, Kentucky, and Morris Clarkson of 
Springdale, There are three great-grandchildren. 


Until I was 80 years old I drove a car and never had an accident. You 
can't talk to me about women not being safe drivers. I am also a great 
football fan and love to listen to games over the radio. When Arkansas lost 
to SMU in the last 30 seconds in 1948 I just like to have died. I still 
read till 10 or 10:30 every night, then go to bed and sleep like a top, Ix~ 
cept for the washing, I still do all my work, 


About life, I've noticed this: Farmers work hard and save their money so 
they can move to town and enjoy life; city people do the same about the 
country. More people should be satisfied where they are, 
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An Account of the 1917 Bank Robbery at ‘inslow 
by Lyda Winn-Pace 


(George A. Vinn, mone: Martha Winn, assistant cashiers 
Omer A. Winn, substitute cashier, ) 


March 17, 1917, was one of nnaee cold days when it was more comfort- 
_ able to be inside than out.. Nobody was loitering on the streets of 
‘Winslow, My father and brother. were in the bank as usual, getting 
things ready for the day -— my brother neer the cage window, sorting 
out checks; father at the desk back of him, opening the morning mail, 
Suddenly two men appeared, "Stick 'em up, stick ‘em up", and before my 


father and brother BTS what was happening, both men were holding 
guns on them, 


One was older and seemed experienced; the other was younger and 
seemed nervous, The older one looked around over the floor to assure 
himself there were no burglar alarms —— "bugs", as he called them, 
Then he took father's watch from his pocket, looked at it, and said, 
"You can open the safe now." With a steady hand, father turned the 


time lock. He was surprised when the man put the watch back in his 
pocket, 


Bach robber had a meal sack and as soon as the safe door was opened 
they grabbed the money bags and everything else that was in sight. The 
loot included $3,500 ($25 in pennies) end same War Savings Bonds kept 
in the safe for the accommodation of individuals, They missed several 
hundred dollars on_a little shelf not in plain view. 


when they had everything sacked, one said, "What will we do with 
these men?" They decided to take them along as breastwork till they 
reached their horses, They forced them at gun-point out of the door, 
passing several business houses on the west, then turned up the hollow 
just below the West Mountain road, Their horses were a short distance 
up this road, As they mounted, the older man handed my father a cart- 
ridge, saying, "Give this to the sheriff and tell him we have plenty 


more like it."' Then they headed Bohs the West Mountain road as fast as 
their horses could go. - a 


My father and brother lost no time in getting back to town. Father 
hurried to the first telephone (J.F.Black, hardware store), my brother 
to the bank to call home. The news spread like wildfire and soon the 
town swarmed with men carrying guns and weapons of every description. 
A posse wes formed and the mountains searched for several days _ but no 
clue was found as.to their whereabouts, : 


Later, my father was called to several places to see if he could 
identify the robbers from men who had been arrested. After several 
months he did identify the older man who was being held in jail in 
Van Buren on another charge. This man was to be tried soon after, but 
the night before his trial he sawed his way out of the jail, As far as 
we know he was never re-captured and the younger man was never caught. 
It might be stated that all the money taken was covered by insurance. 
Nothing was lost except some of the unregistered bonds owned by indiv- 
iduals. 


(See note on next page.) 


(A reading of the microfilms in the office of the Northwest Arkensas 
Times discloses two later attempts to rob this same bank, one of which 
was successful, 

At 2 otclock in the morning on New Yeer's Day, 1927, the bank at 
West Fork was robbed of {320,000. (The late Henry Walker had just taken 
office as sheriff of Washington County.) Earlier that same night some 
one entered the bank at Winslow. There was a little dog in a second- 
hand store just across the street belonging to a Mr. Johnson who slept 
there. This little dog barked so frantically that Johnson finally got 
up to see what the trouble was. Shortly thereafter a truck drove away, 
The little dog may have saved the bank from being robbed. 

The Fayetteville Democrat of Dec. 30, 1931, reported that the bank 
at Winslow was robbed of $656.99 on that date. Henry Walker still was 
sheriff. The two men who engaged in this robbery were caught within 24 
hours. Both confessed and later served time for the deed, 

During the last week in December of 1931, the bank had an unusuel 
anount of iloney in the vault, as it was liquidating, and depositors 
had been notified through the local papers to come in and draw their 
balances. As much as $27,000 to $30,000 had been in the vault, but by 
December 30 (the date of the robbery) most of the accounts had been 
paid.ia=-— E.V.) 


' Two New Numbers in Our Booklet Series 


The WCHS has just published two booklets which should be of interest 
to all lovers of local history. "Thomas Kimbrough, a Genealogy" tells 
the story of the Kimbrough family of Dutch Mills, Written by Miss 
Ethel Kimbrough of Monrovia, Calif., a granddaughter of Thomas Kin- 
brough 1805-1886, the book gives the relationships of eight genera- 
tions of this pioneer Washington County family. 

No, 25 in our booklet series is a history of the Fayetteville Nation- 
al Cemetery, by !J.J.Lemke. It includes a list of all identified Union 
soldiers buried in the National Cemetery who died in northwest Arkan- 
sas from 1861 to 1865. This is the first time this list has ever been 
published, 

Each of these booklets sells for $1 (plus 8 cents postage if ordered 
by mail) and may be sevured from the Secretary, Tom Feathers, Box 225, 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


"Honors to the Dead" 


Prof.R.R.Logan of our Society has discovered in the files of The War 
Bulletin an account of the burial on Feb.9, 1862, of four Washington 
County soldiers of the Confederate army who had been killed the pre- 
ceding August at Oak Hills, Mo. The burial, "with military honors and 
in the presence of a large concourse of citizens", took place in the 
Mt. Comfort cemetery. The soldiers were Capt. S. R. Bell, Sergt. Wh. 
Brown and Privates McCurdy and Henry Fullbright. 

Prof, Logan believes that these were the first citizens of Washing- 
ton County killed in the War between the States. He suggests that the 
graves might be found and appropriately marked by our Society in con- 
junction with the Confederate organizations of this area. This is an 
excellent suggestion and will be acted on at the next meeting of the 
Board. Ilieanwhile, anyone knowing the location of these graves in the 
Mt.Comfort cemetery is asked to get in touch with Mr.Logan, 


